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“HE Loire, the lazy Loire, meanders 
v5] idly along the middle of its ample 
sand-bed in the heart of France. No 
longer does it spring, like a lusty child, in 
its rocky cradle among the mountains, but 
moves rather with a gentle, flowing motion, 
like a lady who has learnt to walk with 
grace. Yet in her eyes I have caught 
many a. sparkle of delicious mischief, and 
I could never tell the size of her mouth, 


expression so hid the limit, between lips 


and laughter: Once I caught her fairly in 
a thorough tantrum, stealing upon her 
very early before the winter’s cloak was 
yet thrown off. Instead of the thin, 
delicate stream in the centre of a wide, 
sandy roadway with double banks and 
lines of bordering poplars, my Lady Loire 
was a raging termagant, swilling a wide 
flood over banks, islands, and border 
meadows. Yes; I saw her and followed 
as she ran, and she was angry that I 
peeped—grew black in the face under 
tawny, sun-caught battlements, and 
lashed herself into mimic waves crested 
with frothy fury. She was still beautiful— 
quite as beautiful in her anger, as she 
tossed an uprooted poplar against a 
buttress of a massive bridge. She was 
cunning enough never to abandon herself 
so much as to let you forget her bewitching 
loveliness, and she leapt and brushed my 
face with a tress of her hair. 

And should she not be lovely in whose 
tyes the fairest faces of France have so 
often mirrored themselves? Kings and 
their Courts left the Seine and the vast 
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Louvre Palace to live near her, and to- 
day at every turn and curve the traveller 
comes upon scenes of national history, 
monuments of the art of every age, and 
marks of every century—early cave-dwel- 
lings hollowed in the sandy cliff cheek 
by jowl with lordly dwelling-places rich with 
the fancy of Renaissance carving; the base 
of a great castle honeycombed with the 
black holes of subterranean hiding-places. 

Was it not on the banks of the Loire 
that Jeanne d’Arc came from Chinon, 
where she had been presented to 
Charles VII., to put herself at the head 
of her little army? Her standard was 
solemnly blessed in April 1429, in the 
church of the Chateau of Blois, by the 
Archbishop of Reims. 

Sometimes in a single building you can 
follow the whole story of Western history, 
but, even when that is so, it usually 
happens that one particular period seems 
to dominate the stage, and at Blois, where 
the castle was first built upon the site of 
an old military settlement of the Romans, 
at the junction of the Loire and of the 
Arou, a stream long since dried up, it is, 
in spite of its association with the Maid 
of Orleans, the sixteenth century that 
greets you in the magnificent fagade, and 
the ghosts that brush against you as you 
explore it have long rapiers and huge, 
waving feathers. They are the shades of 
romance—Louis XII,, Anne of Bretagne 
and Francis I.,fenry II., the only 
French King constant to one lady, and 
that lady Dianne de Poytiers; then his wife, 
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Catherine de Medicis, and the bloody 
Valois Charles IX. and Henry III., her 
poisonous brood; Marguerite de Valois, 
too, Condé, Coligny, and the rest. 

Blois is a fairy castle coming and going 
at the turning of a street, and ever showing 
you another face, always superb and grand. 
Who but feels a catch in the breath 
first beholding in sudden magnificence 
the side of the Henry III. wing rearing its 
three stages of wondrous open pilastered 
galleries, embellished with arabesques and 
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TOURAINE. 


triumph to Blois in 1440 and fixed his 
residence there. His family had bought 
the Castle in 1391 from the last Comte de 
Blois. Charles d’Orléans was a cultured 
Prince, and not only embellished his 
chateau, but left us more permanent joy 
in his lovely rondel beginning— 

Le temps 4 laissié son manteau 

De vent, de froidure et de pluye. 
All that remains of his chateau is the 
return of the Louis XII. wing, a gallery 
backing up the chapel and corresponding 


CHINON, 


enriched with circular hanging balconies 
upon the massive base crowning the old 
tower ? 

Really, the present Chateau of Blois is 
made up of a series of castles built against 
one another on a site previously held by a 
rough fortress. The thirteenth century 
is represented by the colonnade of the 
Salle des Etats, whose austere simplicity 
contrasts with the enrichment of the 
neighbouring wing of Francis I. Then 
comes. the little that remains of the 
chateau of Charles d’Orléans, the prisoner 
of Agincourt, who had been a captive in 
England a long time before he returned in 


to the wing destroyed in the seventeenth 
century by Gaston d’Orléans. 

The eastern facade was built next by 
Louis XII., and finished in 1501, just in 
time to receive the visit of the Archduke 
Philip of Austria, who came to negotiate 
for his son (the future Charles V.) a 
marriage with Louis the ‘Twelfth’s 
daughter, Claude of France, who married, 
later, Francis I. 

White stones are patterned upon a rich 
ground of red brick, and, some painted 
and others carved, a shower of fleur-de- 
lys and ermine marks is sprinkled over 
the building; bright colour dances from 
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the windows, and even the leadwork of 
the roof and drain-pipes is gilded. ‘The 
royal porcupine thrusts out his spines 
bravely, and over the entrance, beneath a 
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THE ORATORY OF ANNE DE BRETAGNE 
AT LOCHES. 


richly carved stone canopy, is Simart’s 
equestrian statue of Louis XII. himself. 

It was late when the Archduke and the 
Archduchess arrived, and the whole town 
had been lighted up with torches, which 
were also carried by the archers and 
guards ranged in a continuous line from 
the lower courtyard of the Castle to the 
King’s Chamber. 

The Archduchess rode a_ horse 
caparisoned in crimson velvet, while the 
ladies who had been sent forward by the 
King to meet the guests rode animals 





dressed in black velvet. It was a good- 
sized house-party, with more than six 
hundred horses in the suite. 

When the Archduke entered the royal 
presence, M. de Brienne said to the King, 
** Sire, voila Monsieur |’Archiduc.” And 
the King, smiling, replied, “‘ Voila un 
beau Prince.” ‘The Archduke made as 
many as three bows before reaching the 
King. When he first appeared in the 
room, Louis got up and began walking 
towards him with short steps ; at the second 
bow that the Prince made, the King 
advanced and uncovered his head, and at 
the third bow the King kissed him ; then 
they spoke a few words ina low voice. 
The King now put on his cap again, the 
Archduke remaining still uncovered, on 
which his host pressed him much to put 
on his hat, but he replied that it was his 
‘“‘devoir,” and they thereupon continued 
talking together. 

When her husband was away, Anne of 
Bretagne kept plenty of bright people 
about her—scholars and poets who made 
verses to amuse her about the war in Italy, 
the King’s conquests, and her loneliness 
in his absence ; but in 1514 the poor lady, 
who had long suffered from an ailment she 
attributed to the war against the head of 
the Church, became suddenly worse, and 
died after afew days. Her body remained 
for eight days decked in her royal robes 
upon a State bed. On the Sunday evening, 
when it was taken up to be placed in the 
coffin, people saw with astonishment that 
no change had come over her features, 
and each one said “that, for having so 
well loved and served God during her life, 
God had preserved her beauty from the 
ravages of death.” 

Queen Anne of Bretagne had lived 
thirty-seven years, and Maitre Parvy, the 
King’s confessor, in his funeral oration 
made her thirty-seven encomiums of thirty- 
seven different virtues, and he concluded 
by setting up a car-of-honour surrounded 
by these thirty-seven virtues to carry her 
in Paradise. 

Next comes the building of the wing of 
Francis I., which forms one side of the 
great courtyard, unfinished but magnifi- 
cent, with the wonderful outside staircase, 








is 


which one of the finest pieces of 
Renaissance architecture. The salamander, 
the famous emblem of Francis, is fre- 
quently repeated in the splendid decorations. 
Its legend, ‘‘Nutrio et Extinguo,” is 
explained to have been derived from an 
Italian motto, ‘‘ Nudrisco il buono e 
spenzo il reo” (“I nourish the good and 
extinguish the bad”). 

Queen Claude loved Blois as her father 
had done, and it was possibly to please 
her chiefly that Frangois undertook the 
building. He away in Provence 
when the Queen died, in 1525, and her 
death and his new projects for building a 
chateau at Chambord caused him to leave 
the work at Blois unfinished. 

Francis was attracted to Chambord 
partly by his love of hunting and partly by 
the charms of a neighbouring Countess. 
Chambord has been said to be to Blois 
what Versailles to the 
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was Tuileries. 
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writes of it in “ Par les Champs et par 
les Gréves ”— 

We walked the length of the empty galleries and 
through the deserted rooms, where the - spider 
stretches its web over the salamanders of 
Francois Ier. This poor Chambord, that 
Primaticio had decorated, that Germain Pilon 
and Jean Cousin had carved and sculptured. 
Built by Francois Ier. on his return from Spain, 
after the humiliating treaty of Madrid (1526), 
monument of the pride that wants to forget itself, | 
to pay itself for its defeats; it is first Gaston 
d’Orléans, a vanquished pretender, who is exiled 
there; then it is Louis XIV., who of one floor 
makes three, spoiling in so doing the fine double 
staircase, which went at one bound, thrown like a 
spiral, from the ground to the summit. 

One day it is Moliére plays there for the first 
time the ‘“‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme ’’ on the second 
floor, on the side giving upon the facade under 
that lovely ceiling covered with salamanders and 
painted ornaments whose colours are coming away 
in flakes. Then they gave it to the Maréchal de 
Saxe ; they gave it to the Polignacs; they gave it 
to a plain soldier, to Berthier; they bought it back 





THE DRAWBRIDGE, CHENONCEAU. 


in its 


its gilt 


element 
vast pile, with 


There is a_ fantastic 
grandeur—this 


battlements, its pavilions, and its towers 
covered with the mysterious salamanders 
and the flames of their vomit. 


Flaubert 


by subscription and gave it to the Duke of Bordeaux. 
They gave it to anybody, as if nobody wanted it 
or wanted to keep it. It has the air of having 
hardly ever been of use and of having been always too 
big. It is like a deserted inn where the travellers 
have not even left their names upon the walls. 
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Yet was this chateau once filled with 
gaiety, and its walls echoed to the ringing 
laughter of Dianne de Poytiers, ‘‘ la Grande 
Sénéchale.” She was betrothed at ten years 
of age to Louis de Brézé, grandson of 
Charles VIII. and his gentle mistress, 
Agnes Sorel. He was thirty years her 





France in the train of his mother, Louise 
de Savoie. 

Now, this latter lady suffered from the 
pains of an unrequited passion for Charles 
de Bourbon, the ‘* Connétable.” Francis 
was away at Lyons, thinking about con- 
quering Italy, so when de Brézé discovered 
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CHAUMONT. 


senior, had a hump between the shoulders, 
and an extremely ugly face, but he was 
Grand Sénéchal de Normandie and Count 
of Maulevier ; besides—Dianne had been 
well brought up. So she married in 1515, 
and as Madame Dame la Grande 
Sénéchale, the only lady of her time 
who washed every day, appeared at 
the Court of the First Gentleman of 


particulars of a plot against France, in 
which Charles V., Emperor of Germany, 
Henry VIII. of England, and_ the 
*“Connétable” were all mixed up, Louise, 
as Regent in the King’s absence, joyfully 
sought to avenge her outraged pride. 
The ‘Connétable,” however, escaped to 
Germany, and she caught only some less- 
important persons. To the surprise and 
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horror of Dianne and her husband, among 
these was Jehan de Poytiers, her father. 
He was taken to the Chateau of Loches, 
to wait there the King’s pleasure. The 
subsequent death-sentence was commuted 
on the scaffold in answer to the entreaties 
of Dianne and her husband, supported by 
a recommendation to mercy from the 
King’s wife, Queen Claude. Marie Hay, 
who has recently made a thorough investi- 
gation of all available evidence, declares 
that there is not the smallest foundation 
for the story which arose in later years, 
that the father’s life was bought at the 
price of his daughter’s virtue. Whether 
or no this was the occasion, it has 





of Cleopatra!” But in these days of 


railways and corpse-rate, what an expensive 
companion ! 

Dianne was as clever as she was comely, 
and managed her weak lover, his family, 
and his affairs. While Catherine, the 
wife, had to economise on a_ pittance, 
Dianne spent more than even the 
Pompadour or the Dubarry of later times. 
She built for herself a wonderful castle, 
which was designed by Philibert de Orme. 
It was called ‘‘ Anet,” but Ronsard named 
it “‘ Dianet.” Jean Goujon made for it 
mantelpieces, fountains, statues, balus- 
trades, and doorways, and afterwards spent 
eleven years building the great tomb now 


AMBOISE. 


been generally accepted by writers 
and historians that Dianne was the mistress 
of Francis I. 

Gustave Flaubert, when he visited the 
Chateau of Chenonceau, wrote after being 
shown there her “ grand lit 4 baldaquin ” : 
** Concevez-vous, alors, pour ceux qui en 
ont quelque peu, la volupté singuliére, 
historique, et seiziéme siécle de poser sa 
téte sur loreillier de la maitresse de 
Francois ler.” It is sad to think what 
imaginative pleasure the epileptic genius 
would have lost if he could have read 
Marie Hay’s book and learnt that Dianne 
loved the son only, and not the father 
also. He exclaims on the same page, 
“Oh, how gladly would I give all the 
women of the world to have the mummy 


broken up among the museums. Benvenuto 
Cellini carved a dinner-set for it; Palissy 
gave it vases and dishes; Léonard Limousin 
made for Dianne matchless enamels, and 
Jean Cousin filled the windows with his 
famous stained-glass. 

In 1547, on his accession to the throne, 
Henry II. gave Dianne the estate of 
Chenonceau, with the Duchy of Valentinois, 
and she employed Philibert de ’Orme to 
build an addition to the existing chateau 
in a bridge over the Cher, upon which 
Catherine, later on, erected a long gallery. 

Chenonceau, at one end of a long 
avenue of trees, surrounded by woods, and 
framed by a vast park, has a peculiar 
calm and sweetness. It changed hands 
many times, and never entertained more 
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witty society than during the possession of 
Madame Dupin, whose character is so 
delightfully drawn in ‘“‘ George Sand’s” 
‘Histoire de ma Vie.” 

But, alas! the reward of Henry for his 
constancy to Dianne was a mere poke in 
the eye—a splintered fragment of a broken 
lance—and then the game was up. He 
lingered in agony for eleven days, and 
Catherine de Medicis had risen to her 
strength. She would not even allow her 
rival to see Henry for a moment, and 
almost her first action after his death 
was an order to Dianne to present to 
her, the Queen Mother, the beautiful 
Chenonceau which Henry had given to 
his ‘‘trés chére cousine.” So Dianne 
went away to her Palace of Anet, and sat 
there solitary. 

On the great staircase at Blois are some 
statuettes attributed to Jean Goujon, of 
which the visitor is told the profile in 
each case is a portrait of Dianne. How 
Catherine must have leered at them when 
the Court returned to Blois after her 
husband’s death ! 

In December 1562, the Protestants were 
defeated at Dreux, and their leader, the 
Prince of Condé, was brought prisoner to 
Blois. Hence he was sent later to be 
shut up in the Chateau of Onzain, a 
splendid castle on the opposite side of 
the Loire to Chaumont, which had already 
served as a prison for Cardinal la Balue, 
who was confined there by Louis XI. for 
ten years in an iron cage, eight feet 
square, hung up in a cellar. Voltaire 
afterwards wrote here “ La Pucelle.” The 
chateau was destroyed in 1834 by the 
Bande Noire. 

Yet another lady of surpassing beauty 
now looks upon the Loire, and, one Palm 
Sunday at Blois, Marguerite de Valois, the 
King’s sister, appeared in the procession 
lovelier than anything in the world, for not 
only had she features of entrancing beauty 
and a very handsome figure, but she was 
clothed and adorned most sumptuously. 
Her sweet white face was surrounded by a 
great number of large pearls and gems and 
fine diamonds set in the shape of stars. 
She was dressed in a robe of cloth-of- 
gold, the finest and richest ever seen in 





France; and, as she walked along, with 
uncovered face, holding her palm with a 
grace half-proud and half-tender, all the 
other folk in the procession forgot about 
their devotions in involuntary homage to 
Marguerite, so soon to be betrothed to the 
King of Navarre. 

In 1576, in the Salle des Etats at Blois, 
was held the assembly of the States- 
General before the King and his Consort 
and the Queen Mother; but amid this 
brilliant assemblage Queen Marguerite of 
Navarre, dressed in orange and_ black, 
again took all the attention of the audience, 
so that the King got through his speech 
without the least difficulty. It was in the 
same hall that the band of ‘‘ Comiques 
Italiens” Henry had summoned from 
Venice performed before him. He used 
to appear at their representations dressed 
as a lady, décolletée, and with a great neck- 
lace of pearls. 

Again in 1588 Blois was chosen for the 
assembly of the States-General. The 
wretched King, without money or credit, 
saw with despair the popularity of the 
Duc de Guise countermining his projects. 
Living in the same chateau, with a crowd 
of friends and followers, he seemed more 
kingly than the King himself. While 
Henry III. wooed the estates of his 
kingdom with prayers and flatteries, he 
saw the name of Guise feared and 
venerated in his own palace and the 
orders of Guise everywhere obeyed. 

On the night of Dec. 18, 1588, the 
Queen Mother was celebrating the 
marriage of Christine, daughter of the 
Duke of Lorraine and sister of the reigning 
Queen, with Ferdinand de Medicis, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. The Court had 
assembled in the evening in the apart- 
ments of the Queen Mother. Henry 
profited by this occasion, when all thoughts 
were turned towards pleasure, to discuss 
his rival with a few friends. 

Guise was without distrust, but not 
without precautions; he never went 
out alone, but was surrounded always 
with a large number .of friends and 
adherents. 

I have condensed the detailed account 
of the crime given by M. de la Saussaye, 
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Member of the Institute, and this is briefly 
what occurred— 

Friday, Dec. 23, the King was to go on 
pilgrimage to Notre-Dame-de-Cléry. ‘The 





THE CHATEAU OF AMBOISE AND CHAPEL 
OF ST. HUBERT. 


day before, in the evening, he sert to ask 
the Duke and the Cardinal de Guise, the 
Archbishop of Lyon, and a few other lords 
to come to his cabinet at six o’clock in the 
morning, as he wanted, before leaving, to 
hold council and despatch some pressing 
matters, so as not to be interrupted in his 
devotions the rest of the week. 

Loignac had accepted by zeal the 
mission that Crillon had declined on 
honour. Coming back about nine o’clock 
to the King, Larchant, one of the Captains 
of the Guard, received his last instructions. 

At midnight, Henry III. withdrew to the 
Queen’s chamber, after having ordered 
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du Halde, his first valet-de-chambre, to 
wake him at four o’clock. 

Four o’clock struck ; du Halde knocked 
at the Queen’s room, 


Louise de Piolans, 


first woman of the chamber, comes at the 
noise and asks who is there. “Tell the 
King that it is four o'clock,” replies 
du Halde. Henry had passed a wakeful 
‘* Piolans,” says he, “my shoes, 


night. 
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my robe, and my candlestick.” He gets 
up, leaving the Queen ina great perplexity, 
and goes to his new cabinet, where 
Bellegarde and du Halde were already 
waiting. Loignac is not long coming with 
nine of the Forty-five. Henry III., to 
make sure of these last, shuts them in 
the little cells he had had made for the 
Capucins. When the members of the 
Council and the attendant officers have 
arrived, the King makes the Forty-five 
descend by a hidden staircase which led 
from above to the new cabinet, warning 
them to step softly, so as not to wake the 
Queen Mother, lodged underneath. He 
informs them of the service he demands 
of their devotion, promises them a big 
reward, and asks if they are ready to serve 
his vengeance. They all swear it. Henry 
places them with Loignac in his 
bed-chamber. 

Returning to the new cabinet, Henry III. 
sends the Marshal d’Aumont to the 
Council, to make him secure the Cardinal 
de Guise and the Archbishop of Lyon, 
directly the Duke de Guise is struck. 
At the same time, Bellegarde receives 
the order to take the two chaplains into 
the oratory and to bid them pray God 
“that the King may come to the end of 
an expedition he wishes to make for the 
peace of his kingdom.” 

Guise, who lodged in the castle, in the 
building of Louis XII., had been paying 
his addresses to the beautiful Madame de 
Sauves, Marquise de Noirmontiers. Under 
the double influence of love and ambition, 
he had again scorned the warnings he 
had already received from friends and had 
not come to his own apartment till three 
o'clock in the morning. It was nearly 
eight when his valets waked him, saying 
that the King was ready to start. He rises 
in haste and goes out to join the Council. 
The weather is gloomy and dull; a cold 
rain falls in torrents. At the foot of the 
grand staircase, the Duke de Guise meets 
Larchant, who, at the head of his company, 
presents a request from his men begging 
the Duke to let them wait to hear what is 
decided about them. Guise promises 
his protection, goes up, and enters the 
Council Chamber. 


Larchant immediately places his Guards 
in double line upon the steps of the grand 
staircase, and, according to instructions 
received the day before, sends _ his 
Lieutenant and an officer of the Guards, 
with twenty of his men, to the staircase of 
the old cabinet of the King, whence one 
could descend to the Stags’ Gallery, which 
leads to the gardens. Twelve other Guards 
are placed in the cabinet itself to throw 
themselves on the Duke when he went to 
raise the curtain to enter. At the same 
time, Crillon has all the doors of the castle 
closed. Then there is a moment of 
general alarm. This military preparation 
which fills the castle frightens the followers 
of Guise. Péricard, his secretary, sends 
him in a handkerchief a note containing 
these words, ‘‘Monseigneur, sauvez-vous, 
ou vous étes mort.” But the page charged 
with carrying this handkerchief to an 
usher of the Council is pushed back by 
the Guards. 

At his entrance into the Council 
Chamber, Guise finds already there the 
Cardinal his brother, the Cardinals Gondy 
and Vendéme, and others. The Duke de 
Guise stands near the fire complaining of 
the cold. All at once, he becomes pale, 
and, whether at a presentiment of death, 
or fear at his isolation, he feels his heart 
fail him. ‘Monsieur de Fontenay,” he 
says to the Treasurer, “will you ask 
Monsieur de Saint-Prix to bring me some 
confitures ?” Saint-Prix, one of the valets of 
the King’s chamber, brings some Brignolles 
plums; the Duke eats, and finds himself 
better. The business of the Council is 
then commenced, when Revol opens the 
doot of the King’s chamber, and says to 
Guise that his Majesty wants him in his 
old cabinet. The Duke puts some plums 
into his comfit-box, and, throwing the 
rest upon the table, exclaims : ‘‘ Messieurs, 
qui en veut?” Then, putting his cloak 
over his left arm, he enters the King’s 
chamber. Nambu immediately closes 
the door behind him. Guise finds himself 
in presence of the Forty-five; he salutes 
them on entering; the Guards bow and 
follow the Duke as by respect; one of 
them treads on his foot: was this the last 
warning of a friend ? 
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Guise crosses the room, and, as he 
approaches the passage leading to the 
cabinet, uneasy at seeing himself followed, 
he stops, and taking, by a_ hesitating 
gesture, his beard with the right hand, he 
half turns round. At thismoment Monséry 
seizes his arm and strikes him in the 
throat with a poignard. 

‘““Mes amis! Mes amis! Trahison!” 
cries Guise. 

Instantly Effrénats throws himself at 
his legs, and Sainte-Malines strikes hiny 
behind the head. In spite of his wounds, 
Guise can still overthrow one of the 
assassins with a blow of the comfit-box he 
holds in his hand, and, although he has 
his sword tangled in his cloak and his legs 
seized, it does not hinder him from 
dragging his murderers from one end of 
the room to the other. He falls at the 
foot of the King’s bed, crying, ‘Mon 
Dieu! miséricorde!” When he heard 
what was done, Henry III. raised the 
curtain of his cabinet, and after being 
assured that his enemy was really dead, he 
came out to look at his victim. 

He gave him a kick in the face, as. the 
Duke de Guise had done to Admiral 
Coligny on St. Bartholomew. ‘Mon 
Dieu, qu’il est grand!” he cried; “il parait 
encore plus grand mort que vivant!” 

The Cardinal was executed the next day, 
and the bodies of the two brothers were 
burned, in spite of their mother’s prayers. 
Into the Loire were thrown the ashes. 

It was not a nice crime, but the present 
guardians of the castle seem especially 
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proud of it, and describe each step of the 
tragedy as they show the visitor the various 
rooms. 

One of the most picturesque places on 
the Loire is Amboise, where Louis XI. 
lived before he went to Plessis-les-Tours. 
The chateau was used after the murder of 
the Duke de Guise at Blois for a long time 
as a State Prison. It is no palace like Blois, 
but a tawny fortress with great towers 
pierced by long narrow windows raising 
its sombre mass over river and town like a 
weather-beaten old soldier. There is not 
much to see in the interior of the chateau, 
but the garden is delightful, with fine views 
across the pointed roofs of the town below 
over the distant country. And in this 
garden rises the exquisite Gothic Chapel 
of St. Hubert, carved at every angle, and 
bearing over the doorway a pretty and 
elaborate bas-relief representing the 
meeting of St. Hubert with the mystic stag, 
and in the same design St. Christopher 
bearing Christ upon his shoulders, and 
St. Anthony in his cell. 

O you wonderful chateaux! each with 
your teeming storehouse of memories, 
what feats of arms have you seen, and 
what sweet laughter has echoed along 
your walls—those same walls that have 
shuddered at deeds of horror and hidden 
the agony of tortured souls! All now 
are quiet and peaceful, and down the 
river comes a breeze that murmurs softy 
in the tall poplars, ‘‘ Yet a little sleep, 
a little slumber, a little folding of the 
hands to sleep.” . 

















By PHILIP GIBBS. 


(> Sunday, the ninth day of August, 

in the year of grace 1573, the 
bells of the good town of Plymouth were 
rung backward, for Francis Drake, that true 
son of Devon, had just stepped on the 
Hoe, home again from the Golden West, 
to which he had sailed with two good 
ships and a little band of heroes 
Whit Sunday Eve of the year before. In 
the words of the chronicler: ‘‘ The news 
of his return did so speedily pass over all 
the church, and surpass their minds with 
desire and delight to see him, that very 
few, or none, remained with the preacher, 
all hastening to see the evidence of God’s 
love and blessing towards our gracious 
Queen and country.” 

Thus indeed it was. The people, old 
and young, high-born and lowly, flocked 
into the High Street, and the press 
was so great one could hardly move. 
And on all sides there were shouts and 
wondering questions, and even sobs and 
tears of joy from the women-folk, for among 
Drake’s crew were some of their sons or 
husbands, sweethearts or brothers. 

Then came the steady tramp of feet, and 
every neck was craned, and every heart 
beat quick, to look upon those men—near 
seventy young fellows, for only one was 
past the age of thirty—who had sailed to 
the New World and back again, who had 
defied the King of Spain and all his 
might, who had scuttled more Spanish 
vessels than are days in the longest month, 
who had seized the Treasure House of 
the World, and done more daring deeds 
than Arthur and all his knights. 

They came along with a swinging gait— 
fellows bronzed with the burning sun of 
the western ocean, scarred with mahy a 
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wound got from Spanish blades, thin and 
shrunken by fevers from _pestiferous 
swamps, pock-marked by scurvy from a 
lack of wholesome food. Their 
clothes were torn into tatters, which left 
bare their brown chests and feet, but 
round their necks and upon their arms 
and wrists sparkled many a precious gem 
and circlet of gold taken from Spanish 
galleons. 

Foremost was Francis Drake. He 
walked with a proud step, as one aware 
that he had earned his country’s praise. 
Yet his blue eyes roved from side to side 
with a great joy to be once more among 
his old comrades and townsmen, and round 
his mouth, not hidden by the short, fair 
beard, there played a smile that warmed 
the hearts of those about him. 

Every few yards he stopped, for the 
press was very great, and his hands were 
“ Hail fellow, well met!” with everyone 
within his reach, while for all he hada 
cheery word. 

“What! Sir Richard Grenville, my old 
friend! How dost? What, Cary, boy? 
Still as merry a rogue as e’er? Dear 
hearts! I thank ye for your welcome. 
Tis joyful after a year from home. And 
such a year, in faith—fighting with dirty 
Spanish dogs or savage Indians, sacking 
Spanish towns or burning their galleons 
by the score! Nombre de Dios!” 

Thus he spoke with many a hearty 
boast, yet always with an overflowing 
heart of kindness for all his friends, and 
always a burst of praise for the lads who 
had been with him and shared his 
dangers. 

They came in for no less share of praise 
and welcome than Francis Drake himself, 
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and, indeed, whereas the Captain was con- 
tent with hand-shakes, the boys behind 
him were hugged and kissed and pulled 
about by every Poll and Moll who could 
claim their friendship. And the simple 
fellows were bragging like their master, 
and telling many a wonder about what 
they had seen and done, or showing 
the strange presents and curious keep- 
sakes they had brought home from their 
travels. 

All were very joyful except a dozen or 
so poor souls whose boys had gone 
but not come back. These were wring- 
ing their hands and shedding bitter tears 
unheeded by the others, who had no 
room in their hearts to-day for aught 
but gladness. 

Perhaps if the crowd had had curious eyes 
for any but the home-coming heroes, they 
would have remarked four men who held 
somewhat aloof, and did not seem to 
partake of the general excitement and 
gladness. They were dressed as English 
lords in black velvet doublets and trunk 
hose, with white ruffs and spotless frills. 
Yet their faces seemed a deal too swarthy 
to have been born on English soil, and 
though they spoke our tongue, it was with 
a somewhat foreign twang, and inter- 
larded with Spanish oaths. One of them 
was as handsome a fellow as one might 
meet. A bold, dare-devil face he had, 
with black flashing eyes, and white teeth 
that gleamed through his pointed beard 
whenever his lips parted ina smile. The 
three with him seemed somewhat younger, 
but they all had that same bold, careless 
air, like men ready to lead any desperate 
enterprise with a gay heart. 

‘‘Per Bacco! There is El Draque,” * 
said one of the younger men, as Drake 
and his men approached. ‘See, Don 
Miguel.” 

“Santa Maria! They are fine fellows 
to look at. But how few! To think that 
little band has defied the might of our 
glorious Empire! Diablo! They must 
be fiends incarnate.” 

“Tush!” whispered the elder man, 
who had been called Don Miguel. ‘Do 


*The Spanish name for Drake was ‘“‘ El Draque’’— 
“the Dragon.” 





not speak so loud. Our lives are not 
worth a reale if they know us to be 
Spaniards.” 

“There is no time to lose,” said 
the other in a lower tone. “Let us 
get to London as quick as possible, for 
El Draque will want to boast about 
his bloody deeds at the English Court, 
and we must be there before him. 
Presto!” 

The four friends made their way through 
the crowd to the Ship and Anchor, in 
Bridge Street. Here they mounted horse 
and rode at a good pace toward the London 
Road, while the merry bells of Plymouth 
rang out behind them. 

Eight days later, at two in the afternoon, 
these same four horsemen pulled up their 
panting steeds at a fair-sized house in 
Spanish Court, off Bishopsgate Within, in 
the town of London. 

A groom came out and held the horses, 
while a dark youth in the gay livery of the 
Court of Spain opened the great iron gates 
and bowed low. 

“Ts his Grace the Ambassador within ?” 
said Don Miguel, speaking rapidly in 
Spanish. 

“Yes, my Lord. What name shall I 
announce ?” 

“Don Miguel dé los Rios.” 

The page led the four friends to an 
ante-chamber, and leaving them for a 
moment, returned to usher them into the 
presence of the Ambassador. 

He was a short man, thick-set and 
bullet-headed, with a short black beard 
and bushy brows. He was dressed very 
richly, with a great gold chain about his 
neck, and the hilt of his sword sparkled 
with precious gems. 

“‘ Welcome, Don Miguel, and you, dear 
Sirs!” he said, advancing towards the 
four Spaniards and extending his hand. 
“You bring good news, I trust, from his 
most excellent Majesty.” 

“Per Dio! Good enough, my Lord,” 
said Don Miguel, throwing himself upon 
acouch. ‘“ E] Draque is home again.” 

“‘ Diablo!” cried the Ambassador, with 
a start. “‘A curse upon him as the 
greatest enemy of our country and Holy 
Church!” 
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“Nay,” said Don Miguel, with a care- 
less laugh ; ‘‘ he is not long for this world, 
and in the next he will meet his deserts.” 

‘‘How mean you? Is he sick nigh to 
death? That were a blessing indeed!” 








as soon as may be after he has set foot 
on English soil. For that purpose we are 
come to you, my Lord, by command of 
his Majesty, to be furnished with the 
necessary moneys for this undertaking.” 





Some men who seemed to hold aloof from the general rejoicing. 


‘‘ Not so,” said Don Miguel; “ but this 
bright blade of mine is thirsting to drink 
his blood, and will not be denied. I 
bring you, my Lord, a brief note from 
his Majesty, in which King Philip is so 
gracious as to commission me and my 
friends here to execute this dragon pirate 





“*Tis a perilous business, Don Miguel.” 

“So much the more honour,” said the 
Spaniard carelessly. 

“Even if you kill the Dragon—which 
will be difficult—your life and your friends’ 
may pay the price. These English heretics 
do love El Draque as their darling, and 
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would tear to bits anyone that should hurt 
a hair of his head.” 

Don Miguel drew his sword, and rubbed 
his finger fondly along the blade. 

“We have made all arrangements. 
To-night Master Francis Drake will lie 
at the White Hart, Abingdon, on his way 
to London. ‘There we will meet him, 
and after our little business, which will 
be quiet and speedy, we take horse to 
Staines. Here a boat awaits us tq carry 
us down the riyer to London Bridge, 
whence our little vessel, the Gran Capitan, 
will take us home. ’Tis very simple, 
per Dio!” 

“‘T wish you all good fortune. Money 
you shall have in plenty, and if you kill 
the Dragon, the blessing of our country 
and the favour of the King will reward 
your bold deed.” 

Thus spoke the Ambassador, and half 
an hour later the Spaniards set out with 
fresh horses to Abingdon. 

It was late at night when, with jaded 
nags, they halted before the little hostelry of 
the White Hart. A welcome light shone 
from the half-opened door and the upper 
windows. The lattice in the gable was 
open wide, and a great hearty laugh rolled 
out upon the night air. 

“El Draque!” whispered Don Miguel. 
“We have him like a rat in a trap.” 

The Spaniards reconnoitred the kitchen 
through the chink of the door. Then, 
after Don Miguel had given his comrades 
their instructions in whispered Spanish, he 
stepped into the hostelry, followed by 
one of his comrades, while the others 
remained without. 

There were but three persons in the 
kitchen—the inn-keeper, with his wife and 
serving-maid. The former, a fat old man 
with a shining bald pate, got up from his 
stool, where he had been drinking, and 
bowed low to the two noble - looking 
guests, while the women-folk dropped a 
curtsey. 

**Ha! mine host,” said Don Miguel, in 
a cheery voice. ‘‘ Can you put us up for 
the night in good, clean beds, and with 
stabling for our horses ?” 

“That I can, my Lord,” said the old 
man, with his hands upon his paunch and 


a smile from ear to ear; ‘‘ the best beds in 
Berkshire, and stabling to match.” 

“’Tis well,” said Don Miguel. ‘I have 
two friends without. Tell them to come 
in, good mine host.” 

‘* Marry! I am honoured, my Lord!” 
said the old host, bustling across his 
threshold. 

No sooner had he disappeared without 
than Don Miguel quietly shut the door, 
saying a few words in Spanish to his 
comrade. Then with a stride he reached 
the buxom lady of the inn, who stood with 
her back to him, reaching fora flask. With 
the speed of thought he put one arm about 
her waist, and clapped his right hand upon 
her mouth. The old lady tried in vain to 
shriek, and her eyes widened with abject 
terror and surprise. She struggled feebly 


in the strong clutch of the Spaniard, who 
spoke softly to her with a smile upon his 


lips. 

“*Gently, dear lady, I pray you. No 
harm shall come to you, I do assure you, 
if you are but quiet. Per Bacco; you are 
no light weight, dear mother!” 

At the same time Don Miguel’s com- 
panion had treated the serving-maid in 
precisely the same way, and thus the two 
Spaniards stood, laughing softly to them- 
selves and holding the struggling women 
in a tight grip. 

Then in a few seconds the door opened, 
and the two other Spaniards entered, 
staggering under a heavy burden. It was 
the worthy inn-keeper, good Master 
Jenkins, who was trussed up in ropes 
like a fowl ready for the spit, with a gag 
in his mouth that made him speechless. 
His face was a deep purple, and his 
eyes rolled about as if they would tumble 
out. 

“Well done!” said Don Miguel im 
Spanish. “ Put the old gentleman upon 
the table, and attend to these ladies. 
My arms are near broken with this ton of 
flesh.” 

The Spaniards laid the inn-keeper upon 
the kitchen-table, and proceeded in a quiet 
and leisurely way to bind the two women 
to their chairs. This done, they gagged 
them effectively with long scarves, which 
they had brought for the purpose. 





‘*Santa Maria! Fortune 
favoured us,” said 
Don Miguel, 
round with a 


satisfaction 


has 
glancing 
smile of 


He 


could 


hardly repress a burst of 


laughter as he caught the 
eyes of his three victims 
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“I see,’ said Drake, “ye are 
cut-throats, paid to murder me.”* 


fastened upon him with 
looks of hate that their 
tongues could not express. 

“* Now for the Dragon,” 
he said; and holding his 
sword in one hand, with 
a pistol in the other, he 
signed to his comrades to 
follow him upstairs. 

From the upper room 
came the sound of merry 
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talk mingled with laughter. 
shout in a deep bass voice— 

“Hi, Master Jenkins, another flagon of 
your best.” 

““Get back!” whispered Don Miguel, 
withdrawing into the kitchen. 

The shout was repeated. Then came 
an oath. ‘‘ Death o’ my life! They are 
all asleep. Here, Cary, lad, go down 
and tweak old Jenkins’ nose. Tell him 
an he does not bestir his old limbs, I’ll 
knock his old pate against his own chimney- 
corner.” 

There was a laugh, followed by a young 
man’s voice saying: ‘‘ Have patience, 
Drake, dear fellow. I ’ll see what ’s 
amiss.” 

Then came the sound of footsteps down 
the stairs, and a young man with a beard- 
less face and flaxen hair stepped into 
the kitchen. Before he had more time 
than to start and widen his eyes at the 
scene in the kitchen, the four Spaniards 
were upon him. They threw him upon the 
ground and gagged his mouth. The lad 
struggled like a hero, and it was all that 
the four men could do to hold him; but 
at length Don Miguel stabbed him with 
his dagger, and then he lay still and 
bleeding. 

These things took but a few moments, 
and before Francis Drake had had time 
to wonder at his friend’s delay, his door 
was opened by Don Miguel. 

The sea-captain’s broad back was toward 
the door, and without glancing round, he 
said careless] y— 

“Well, Cary, was old Jenkins asleep 
o’er his bottle? The fat old rogue!” 

“Francis Drake, you are my prisoner, 
in the name of his Majesty King Philip II. 
of Spain.” 

It was the voice of Don Miguel, who 
bowed with perfect grace as Drake sprang 
round with amazement upon his bronzed 
face. 

In a moment he saw that he was 
trapped. Behind Don Miguel stood the 
three other Spaniards, with drawn swords, 
and pistols levelled at his head. His own 
sword was beyond his reach, and his only 
weapon was a dagger. ° 

Drake swore an oath under his breath. 


Then came a 


Then with a dare-devil laugh he cried 
out— 

“Marry come up! A pretty trick! 
What do ye want with me, gentlemen ?” 

“Your life, good friend,” said 
Miguel, with a quiet smile. 

“I see,” said Drake, glancing round in 
vain for a means of escape. ‘‘ Ye are cut- 
throats, paid to murder me. By my faith, 
by the look of ye I had thought ye men of 
honour! ” 

“We claim that title, Master Drake,” 
said Don Miguel, seating himself on a 
bench by the door; ‘and therefore, 
although we have sworn that you shall 
die to-night, it shall be in fair fight, 
and not in cold blood. There are four 
of us. You are at liberty to choose with 
whom you will fight first; then one by 
one the others will follow. ’Tis fair to 
say we are all excellent swordsmen, and 
‘tis not probable you will live to fight 
with all.” 

“* Grammercy favour,” said 
Drake with a “TI thank you 
heartily, gentlemen, for giving me _ this 
chance of killing ye. No doubt ye 
know that I hold it as good an action 
to kill a Spaniard as to shame the 
devil.” 

“Let us begin,” said Don Miguel. 
“Which do you choose, Master Drake?” 

‘Marry, I shall be very pleased to kill 
you first, dear Sir,” said the Captain 
amiably. ; 

“TI am at your service,” said Don 
Miguel. ‘‘Take your sword, Sir.” 

Drake reached his trusty blade and 
saluted the Spaniard very politely. Then 
they crossed swords and the fight began. 
The Spaniard was a brilliant swordsman, 
but Drake had the stronger wrist and 
fought wholly on the defensive. Yet soon 
he realised that in skill he was no match 
for his opponent, and he felt that his 
death was near. He faced the half- 
opened door, round which stood the 
three young Spaniards, watching eagerly. 
Gradually Drake managed to shift his 
opponent’s position, and to bring himself 
nearer the door. He was already wounded 
in the sword-arm, and the Spaniard 
was pressing him close. Suddenly Drake 
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sprang backwards with a great bound. 
One of the Spaniards sprawled upon the 
passage, and the doorway was free. With 
a jump Drake cleared the stairs and 
reached the kitchen. Don Miguel fol- 
lowed him, but before he could get 
into the kitchen 
the great oak door 
was slammed in his 
face, and he heard 
a bolt pushed into 
its socket. It was 
the Spaniards’ turn 
to be trapped, for 
the only exits from 
the house were 
through the 
kitchen. 

Drake leant upon 
the table, with the 
blood streaming 
from his arm, and 
burst into a great 
boisterous laugh, 
while the Spaniards 
beat upon the door. 
Then he glanced 
round the room, 
and bent over 
young Cary, who 
was lying in a pool 
of blood. He cut 
his bonds and 
loosed his gag, but 
the lad was stone- 
dead. 

“Villains!” 
shouted Drake, 
shaking his fist at 
the door. “Ye 
shall pay for this 
poor lad’s life!” 

Then, leaving 
the others bound, 
in spite of the piteous appeals in their 
eyes, he went to the door, and stepping 
without, shouted in a voice that might 
wake the dead— 

“Help! To mine aid! To the rescue!” 

Again and again he shouted, while within 
the kitchen was a great din of blows, as 
the Spaniards tried in vain to break down 
the door which barred their egress. 











Drake slammed and bolted the door in the 
Spaniard’s face. 
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Then, in a few moments, came the 
scurrying of footsteps from the neighbour- 
ing houses and wondering shouts. 

*““Come, lads!” cried Drake, as some 
men came up armed with halberts. ‘‘ The 
Spaniards have nearly murdered me. As 

you love me, stand 
by me bravely.” 

“Spaniards!” 
shouted the 
wondering men. 
*““Where, i’ God’s 
name ?” 

Then came 
shouts of ‘ Death 
to all Spanish 
dogs!” and “ Lead 
on, Master Drake; 
we'll stand by you 
to the death !” 

With these sturdy 
volunteers at his 
back Drake 
unbarred the 
kitchen door. The 
Spaniards had re- 
treated to the upper 
room and fired 
their pistols into 
the crowd, wound- 
ing many a poor 
fellow. But Drake 
dashed upon them 
with drawn sword, 
followed by his 
men ; and although 
the Spaniards 
fought with fierce 
courage, they fell 

“one by one 
before the over- 
whelming odds. 
Don Miguel was 
the last to fall, run 

through the body by Drake’s own sword. 

Drake bent over him as he lay upon 
the ground, and with a last effort 
the dying man grasped his hand, and 
whispered— 

‘‘T hold it an honour to have died by the 
hand of El Draque!” 

Then with a groan he gave up the 
ghost. 





MONTENEGRO OF 





TO-DAY. 


By R. WYON and G. PRANCE, 


T is impossible to overrate the beauty 
of the scenery that the traveller 
meets with on entering Montenegro from 
the Bocche di Cattaro, and it seems a 
fitting introduction to the romantic land 
lying behind the forbidding mountains 
which bar it 
out from the 
civilised 
world. The 
drive from 
Cattaro to 
Cettinje is 
magnificent, 
and equal to 
anything in 
Europe. The 
road ascends 
by sixty - six 
steep serpen- 
tines to a 
height of 
2000 feet, and 
was built by 
the Austrians 
for military 
purposes. It 
is covered by 
many power- 
ful forts, and 
must be prac- 
tically im- 
pregnable. 
However, the traveller has no time to 
think of the strategical points and ques- 
tions of defence as he slowly winds up 
the precipitous rock. Again and again he 
stops the carriage, as a fresh view breaks 
upon him, until the beautiful bays of 
Cattaro, the nestling village, and the 
distant blue Adriatic dwindle into mere 
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specks. A rocky gorge cuts him off 
suddenly from his panorama, and he is in 
Montenegro. The change is startling— 
on all sides barren mountains and naked 
rocks; and the wildness of the land is 
brought home by his carriage stopping at 
the first stone 
house. His 
Montenegrin 
driver de- 
scends from 
his seat and 
enters it, re- 
appearing, in 
‘afewseconds, 
with an enor- 
mous revolver 
stuck in his 
belt. Njegusi, 
a village half- 
Way. 32 
Cettinje, is 
soon reached, 
and it is 
here that the 
Montenegrin 
Custom 
House is 
situated, 
which never 
seems to 
trouble the 
traveller. 

At this point the Montenegrin comes 
strongly into evidence ; everybody wears the 
national costume, and every man is armed 
with a heavy revolver: the telegraph clerk, 
the innkeeper, the man breaking stones 
on the road, all carry this ponderous 
weapon, and, further, in every man’s house 
hang two rifles, one a modern magazine 














and the other 
one of which 


he take a journey from home. This is, 


however, not 
as a means 
of defence 
(except in 
certain dis- 
trict: —as, for 
instance, the 
Albanian 
frontier), but 
as a token of 
allegiance to 
the Prince. 
That they 
occasionally 
use their 
weapons on 
each other 
will be men- 
tioned later, 


within their gates” may come and go in 


perfect safety. 
is interesting a 





an ordinary breech-loader, 
he must carry with him if 
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but ‘“‘the stranger that is 


The village of Njegusi 
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the reigning Prince, and also as the highest- 
lying village of any size in the country. 
The capital is reached some few hours 





350,000 inhabitants. 
but a population of 4000, and is by no 
means the largest town of Montenegro; 


s the birthplace of NikitaI., but it is the seat 











GENERAL VIEW OF CETTINJE. 
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later, and lies 
in a_ rocky 
valley. As 
first seen 
from the hills 
Ov erlooking 
it, the town 
seems tocon- 
sist of one 
broad street, 
and it is diffi- 
cult to realise 
that this is 
the capital of 
an independ- 
ent princi- 
pality, con- 
sisting of 


Cettinje itself has 


Government 
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THE HISTORICAL MONASTERY OF CETTINJE, 
i Twice destroyed by the Turks, twice rebutlt by the Montenegrins. 
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as weil as the residence of the Prince. 
There is very little of interest in the 
town, the palaces of the Prince and 
the Crown Prince being plain, simple 
buildings. The Government offices, 
situated in the old residence of the 
Montenegrin Princes, and the Monastery, 
twice destroyed by the Turks, are the 
only structures of any age. Besides these, 
there is the prison—an unimposing edifice, 
but extremely quaint to visit, as the 
prisoners are to be daily seen strolling 


of Scutari. From here a steamer leaves 
twice weekly for Scutari, and the trip is 
very beautiful. Rijeka is seen at its best 
on a market-day, for hundreds of Monte- 
negrins and Albanians come there from 
all parts of the country with their flocks 
and merchandise, and the .whole scene 
presents a brilliant kaleidoscope of colour. 
The high-road is at times almost im- 
passable, as flock after flock blocks the 
way, each attended by armed peasants 
with bandoliers full of cartridges. Itisa 
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Showing a fortress destroyed during the last war, and in the foreground ruined Turkish baths, 


about outside; and the barracks, where a 
battalion of infantry is always stationed. 
The tourist to Montenegro who visits 
Cettinje may imagine that he has seen 
the country; but this is very far from the 
case: he only sees the costumes. Of the 
wildness of the country beyond, the 
customs and habits of the people, or 
the open-handed hospitality of the poorest 
peasant, he can have no idea. The 
Scenery alters completely after leaving 
Cettinje for Podgoritza, the biggest town 
in Montenegro : the barren rocks are 
changed into richly wooded hills and 
fertile valleys. Rijeka, a pretty and im- 
portant market-town, is situated on the 
river Obotska, which flows into the Lake 





picture which cannot readily be forgotten, 
and brings home-the apparent lawlessness 
of the country. The country is, however, 
far from lawless : robbery, petty theft, 
and such crimes are nearly unknown. 
Only, the vendetta exists and flourishes, 
and many generations will pass before 
this lamented feature of Montenegrin 
life can be obliterated. At present, 
about a hundred murders per annum are 
committed, and 75 per cent. of these are, 
one may say, compulsory crimes, caused 
by the mistaken notion of honour which 
is the corner-stone of the vendetta. This 
feeling is stronger than the love which the 
Montenegrins bear to their Prince, as the 
following instance shows. 
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An officer of the Montenegrin army was 
paying a visit to the captain of a district ; 
they were examining the mechanism of a 
rifle when, owing to the carelessness of 
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the captain’s wife, who was holding it, 
the rifle went off, and the officer was killed. 
The case came into court, when the 
captain was acquitted of all blame, the 
Prince himself taking great pains to recon- 
cile the families. But all to no avail. A 
short time elapsed, and the father of the 
young officer shot the captain. The fact 
that it was his wife who had committed 
the deed did not exonerate the unfortunate 
captain, as women are exempt from the 
vendetta. The father is now in prison 
awaiting his trial, which will probably 
never take place. According to the ideas 
of these people, the feud must be carried 
on, or all honour is lost, and there are 
many vendettas.which have reached the 
twentieth generation. 

Podgoritza is the most important trading 
town, and contains as well the largest 
number .of inhabitants, of whom a great 
proportion are Turks. The plain on which 
it is situated is fertile, and stretches down 
to the Lake of Scutari. The valley through 
which the river Zeta flows reaches as far 
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as Niksic, another flourishing town. Ail 
this part of the country has only recently 
become Montenegrin, being won in the 
last war from the Turks in 1877, and the 
permanent possession of it secured by 
the Berlin Congress. England played an 
important rdle in this Congress, and to- 
day an Englishman is always welcomed as 
a friend. The Russians, however, are the 
great people in the eyes of the Monte- 
negrins. They have their agents every- 
where, and are continually helping the 
country with gifts of money, and quite 
recently with a present of 30,000 magazine 
rifles. Furthermore, the Russian language 
is taught in the schools, and the majority 
of Montenegrin doctors, engineers, etc., 
visit Russia to complete their studies. The 
policy of all this is apparent. 

The principal prison is at Podgoritza, 
and new wings are being added, as the 













































ALBANIAN BOY AND MONTENEGRIN YOUTH. 






The boy was nearly killed by his father for allowing 
himself to be photographed. 






small prison in Cettinje is soon to be 
abolished. By far the majority of the 
prisoners are murderers of various classes. 
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A MONTENEGRIN OF THE 


The term “‘ murder” is used very differ- 
ently in this land: a man who kills another 
in a blood feud or for an insult is punished 
very lightly, the extenuating circumstances 
playing an important part in the trial. 
Capital punishment does exist, but it is 


rarely used. 
In this case 
the criminal 
is shot by a 
company of 
soldiers,and 
he must be 
a dee p | y 
dyed villain 
indeed’ to 
deserve 
such an 
end. The 
sentences 
vary from 
two to 
twenty 
years, with 
or without 
chains, ac- 
cording to 
the circum- 


Stances of 
the case. 
There are 





UPPER CLASSES, A PEASANT, AND AN ALBANIAN TURK. 


GROUP OF MONTENEGRIN PEASANTS. 


unfair use of his power. 
time no lunatic asylum exists, and danger- 
ous madmen, heavily chained, are confined 
in the common prison; but an asylum is 
being built, and will be shortly completed. 

Under the present Prince, schools have 
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also __polit- 
ical pris- 
oners, who 
in many 
cases are 
never tried, 
and die 
before they 
are heard. 
Prince 
Nikita is ab- 
solute, and 
at his word 
a man can 
be thrown 
into prison 
foran indefi- 
nite period ; 
but, to do 
full - justice 
to him, he 
never makes 


At the present 
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been founded, and exist in every town and 
district; the attendance, though purely 
voluntary, is large, as the schools are 
within the reach of all, for payment is 
made by each according to the means of 
his parents. An ordinary education is 
given, and the Russian, Slav, and Italian 
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languages can be learnt. In 
there is a school which is worked on the 
same lines as the gymnasia in Germany 


Cettinje 


and Austria. Further, there is a larger 
girls’ school, where everything is taught 
with the exception of the classics; aschool 
of theology, and a teachers’ institute. 
Trade is in a steadily improving con- 
dition, large numbers of cattle, horses, 
and sheep being exported annually, chiefly 
to France; and the wool of Montenegro is 


justly famous for its soft and good quality. 
The huge grass tracts which the country 
possesses are very favourable to the rear- 
ing of cattle and sheep, and yearly, during 
the summer months, a great number of 
Montenegrins turn shepherds, and migrate 
into the mountain pasturages along the 
Albanian frontier. Here many a blood 
feud is carried on with their hereditary 
enemies the Albanians, and small border 
fights are of frequent occurrence. It is 
in these parts of the country that the 
habit of carrying arms ceases to be merely 
the outward sign of allegiance. How- 
ever, there is official peace between the 
two countries, and many Albanians come 
to the Montenegrin markets with their 
merchandise. A quaint sight indeed 
is a market-day in Podgoritza, which is 
situated but an hour or so from the 
frontier. The market-place is full of 
wild, villainous-looking Albanians, seated 
by their scanty wares, with a loaded rifle 
by their side or across their knees. It 
is a proud boast of the Montenegrins that, 
while they are not allowed to carry arms 
on entering Albania, the Albanians are 
permitted to enter their country armed to 
the teeth. ‘There are strict orders against 
firing arms in a town, but along the 
roads or mountain paths the light-hearted 
Montenegrin fires his revolver into the air, 
or at any object that takes his passing 
fancy, at his own sweet will. This custom 
is somewhat startling to the new arrival, 
as the wildness of the scene naturally 
suggests to his mind thoughts of ambus- 
cades and highway robberies. However, 
he need have no fear, for a more friendly 
disposed race towards foreigners is hard 
to find. The traveller seated in an inn 
will as often as not find his modest 
account already paid, and on visiting a 
country village the house of the leading 
official is thrown open to him and the 
best is set before him. 

As in all semi-civilised countries, the 
woman in Montenegro takes a very sub- 
ordinate position; the man rides, and the 
wife trots along behind with an enormous 
load on her back, and knitting to the 
more profitable employment of her time. 
The result is that the woman, naturally 
beautiful, becomes prematurely aged and 
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hideous. In the upper classes the women 
take a better position, but are never 
considered in any way the equal of their 
lords and masters. In spite of the humble 
position that they occupy, they are never- 
theless worthy mothers of these physic- 
aily magnificent men; they follow their 
husbands into the field whenever danger 
threatens the country, and cook, carry spare 
ammunition, and do anything that is re- 
quired of them ina perfectly fearless manner. 
That it is dangerous to insult a woman may 
be deduced from the following story. 

An official once insulted a widow very 
grossly, and as a woman is never allowed 
the possession of a firearm, she armed 
herself with a sickle. She found the 
slanderer seated in a coffee-house in the 
company of other men; ‘ap- 
proaching him from behind, 
she struck his nose off. The 
only course left to an insulted 
woman is to leave some perma- 
nent mark on her slanderer. 
And now the injustice of it all 
becomes patent. The man has 
the right, nay, the moral obli- 
gation, to shoot down the 
woman on the spot. In the 
above-mentioned case the man 
did nothing, and lost his 
position, and even received a 
short term of imprisonment in 
consequence. The woman was 
left unpunished. 

The standing army of Mon- 
tenegro is small, consisting of 
about four thousand men, and 
every Montenegrin must serve 
his term of four months, during 
which time he receives a very 
efficient training. The officers 
of the standing army have all 
been attached for a course of 
instruction in Russia, France, 
or Italy; the result is that the 
naturally martial Montenegrin 
drills remarkably well. On the 
completion of his four months’ 
service his military obligations 
are by no means over: he returns to his 
native village and straightway enters the 
Militia or “‘ Landwehr,” when every Sunday, 
for six or seven hours, he drills under the 











direction of the local militia captain. 
Further, every autumn a course of musketry 
practice on an extensive scale is gone 
through. The Montenegrin’s term of 
military service finishes only with old age 
or disability to carry arms: even then, the 
greybeard must be almost forcibly dis- 
armed—that is to say, the rifles with 
which every man is served, and which he 
keeps in his home, are taken from him 
to give to the young recruit, so keen is 
he still. 

The Greek Church is the official religion 
of the country, but there are numbers of 
Roman Catholics as well as Moham- 
medans. The Bishop, or Ban, was until 
1851 at the same time the reigning Prince 
of Montenegro, and this fact is particu- 





A MONTENEGRIN OFFICIAL WITH HIS SECRETARY 
AND DAUGHTER. 


larly interesting as illustrating the ex- 
tremely primitive state of the country. 
Even now he is head of the Church, and 
nearly absolute in his spiritual power, only 
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certain judgments, chiefly relating to 
divorce, being reversible by the Prince. 
Prince Nikita‘I., who has now reigned 
forty-one years, is, as already stated, 
absolute in his authority. He appoints 
the Ministers and all Government officials. 
In his hands are the powers of life and 
death, and imprisonment, without any 
question. He is justly popular, for he 
is a merciful Prince, who, though at the 
same time preserving the customs and 
traditions so dear to the Monte- 
negrin, is slowly but surely introducing 
modern improvements and_ civilisation 
into hisland. He 
always wears the 
national costume, 
and can be seen in 
audience by the 
most humble 
peasant, who 
never goes empty - 
handed away. He 
is a good soldier, 
and led his army 
in the last war, 
once conducting 
the assault on the 
town of Niksic in 
person; and he is 
a poet of no mean 
order, even in a 
land where poets 
abound. The 
guslar, or trouba- 
dour, is to be met 
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with everywhere, singing 
the legends and stories of 
dead heroes, their deeds 
and accomplishments. It is 
due to this that the flame 
of burning patriotism is 
constantly fanned and kept 
blazing in the hearts of the 
people. And a glorious 
past they have. For seven 
hundred years they have 
been constantly at war with 
the Turk, who ever con- 
sidered Montenegro as a 
rebellious province, send- 
ing army after army to 
reduce this untamable 
people to subjection, only 
to return, after a brief occupation, com- 
pletely shattered. 

It is impossible to predict what history 
may have in store for this brave little country, 
living next door to civilisation, yet keeping 
itself intact and apart from the world ; but 
now that war (which has so long devas- 
tated the land, left it miserably poor, and 
wasted the energies of its population) has 
passed from them, they can turn their 
hands to the arts of peace, and the pro- 
sperity which they so richly deserve as a 
reward for their severe struggle with the 
Turks is now beginning to make itself felt. 


SHOOTING. 





A CAVE-DWELLING IN MONTENEGRO. 


Used by the poorest class as a residence in winter. 
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“ OACHIN’ must be awful fun,” 
remarked Billy meditatively, taking 
up a bit of turf and flicking it towards a 
squirrel which at that moment darted up 
an adjacent tree-trunk. Toby Dacres 
looked at the speaker with the admiration 
that was always forthcoming at any sug- 
gestion emanating from his friend Billy. 

It was the bitterest blow that had ever 
befallen Toby in the course of his eight 
years’ existence when Billy strolled to 
meet him one day clad in shooting-garb 
that included ‘gaiters and a covert-coat of 
many pockets, not to mention a tie whereon 
horse-shoes were strewn with a lavish 
hand, and a neat fox-head pin to keep 
it under control. The sailor suit which 
adorned Toby’s person at once became 
abhorrent in its wearer’s eyes, and Mrs. 
Dacres began to dread Billy’s very name. 

“It is a most ridiculous costume for a 
little boy,” she said to others, but, with a 
due regard for the feelings of Billy's 
mother, she merely represented to Toby 
that of course Billy was older, and that 
made a difference. 

“When I’m as old as Billy may I wear 
the same sort of clothes?” asked Toby, 
quick to seize an opportunity. 

**T ll see about it,” replied Mrs. Dacres 
rashly, thinking herself safe for at least 
twelve months, when Toby might be 
supposed to have forgotten his ambition. 

““That’ll be in five months,” Toby said; 
‘not so very long considering. Don’t you 
think you’d better order them from Billy’s 
tailor at once, mother ?” 

But this Mrs. Dacres flatly declined to 
do, and Toby had, perforce, to possess his 
soul in patience, which he did by borrow- 

ing an almanac from a good-natured 
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parlour-maid, and ticking off each day 
as it passed with a red pencil. Time 
glided by, on leaden wings it is true, but 
there only remained a week or so to the 
day on which Toby was to achieve his 
ninth year and the pinnacle of his earthly 
desires. To-day, being still holiday-time, 
he and Billy found themselves in the 
wood, and here it was that Billy, who 
came of a sporting family, gave utterance 
to the remark before recorded. 

‘* What’s poaching ?” asked Toby. 

Billy tapped his gaiter with a dapper 
cane, and Toby took notes for future use, 
determining that he too would possess a 
cane when that glorious day dawned. 

*Poachin’?” Billy knit his brows. 
“Poachin’ is—well, you know ” Here 
he paused, unable exactly to define the art 
himself. ‘Do you mean to say you don’t 
know what foachin’ is ?” 

Toby writhed under the contempt in 
Billy’s tone, not yet being of an age to 
know how excellent a ruse it is when one 
is ignorant to make one’s neighbours appear 
more ignorant still. 

“‘Is—is it anything to do with—eggs ?” 
he asked timorously. Billy slapped one of 
his many pockets, and nearly rolled off the 
tree-trunk in ecstasies of mirth. Toby 
grew crimson with mortification, and Billy, 
scenting danger, hastened to explain to the 
best of his ability. 

** Poachin’ is again he hesitated, 
but meeting Toby’s eye, this time with a 
glint of suspicion in it, he plunged in more 
recklessly. 

“It’s shootin’ other people’s things, 
you know, generally by moonlight.” 

“What sort of things?” To Toby the 
explanation fell far short of perfection. 
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Billy paused, fairly aghast at such depths 
of ignorance, and Toby saved his reputation 
by hastily interposing, “I know, hares and 
rabbits and things.” 

Billy nodded. His expression had 
suddenly become absorbed and _far- 
away, which, as Toby knew, betokened 


but then he was sadly lacking in imagi- 
nation. 

“* How can we ?” he asked. 

“ How can we? It’s easy enough if we 
only manage a bit,” interposed the master- 
mind truculently. 

*“But the moon doesn’t 


, 


come out 


“Do you mean to say you don’t know what poachin’ is ?”’ 


fresh delights in the paths of wicked- 
ness. 


A rabbit frisked out of his hole and 
combed his whiskers in their faces, but 
Billy did not take any notice. The light 
of inspiration was upon him. 

“I’ve just thought of a splendid idea,” 
he said. Toby edged a degree nearer 
along the tree-trunk. ‘“ Let’s pretend to 
be poachers one night.” Toby’s face fell, 


till long after I’m 
Tobt. 

“Well, I suppose if the moon comes 
out you can come out with it?” said Billy 
smartly. ‘‘Isn’t there such a thing as 
goin’ to bed and gettin’ up again? But 
never mind. I wonder if Nigel Brooke x 
He paused, and darted a sidelong glance at 
Toby. 

As the sound of his hated rival’s name 

D2 


in bed,” argued 
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smote upon his ear Toby threw dis- 
cretion to the winds. ‘“I’ll do it,” he 
said hurriedly. ‘‘ You just settle things, 
Billy ; it will be such fun!” 

“Won't it!” responded Billy, a smile 
illuminating his face. ‘‘ And just think if 
we could only get the keepers to come out 
and hunt for us!” 

‘“* Ye—es” ; Toby’s voice wavered. Mr. 
Dacres lacked the sporting spirit possessed 
by Billy’s father, and what would be fun to 
Billy might prove death to Toby. 

But a little later they might have been 
seen sitting very close together on the tree- 
trunk, talking over ways and means; and 
it would have struck the onlooker that now 
there was not a pin to choose between them 
where reckless enthusiasm was concerned. 

That same evening a dinner-party was 
given in the neighbourhood by the owner 
of the lands over which Billy and his friend 
were to hold their poaching affray. When 
the gentlemen were sitting over their wine, 
the butler approached the master of the 
house and held a hurried colloquy with 
him. The Justice of the Peace looked 


mystified at first, and then an amused 


smile dawned upon his face. He glanced 
in the direction of Billy’s father, a good- 
natured sporting Squire, who was, strangely 
enough, at that moment holding forth on 
the game laws. His host chuckled. 

‘Into the library,” he said to the man. 
Then he moved towards the vacant. chair 
behind the Squire, and whispered some- 
thing to him. 

“The young ruffian !” exclaimed Billy’s 
father, with an expression wherein pride 
and a kind of scandalised amusement 
strove for the upper hand; ‘“‘ he told me 
to-day that he thought it was time he went 
out shooting with me. Now zsv’¢ he a 
young reprobate ?” 

“He’s a chip of the old_ block,” 
responded the Justice of the Peace, 
smiling; ‘‘there’s something in heredity, 
after all. Poaching tendencies must be 
nipped in the bud, though. We never went 
as far as that,eh?” And they laid their 
heads together and talked matters over 
in much the same way that the youngsters 
had done in the wood, and presently they 
proceeded in the direction of the library. 


There stood the delinquents, guarded 
by the keeper. Toby’s head was cast 
down, but Billy stood erect, and con- 
fronted them with a pale-faced courage 
that secretly rejoiced his father’s heart. 
Matters had gone a little farther than 
even Billy had bargained for, but he was 
not going to show the white feather. His 
father glanced at him as if he had never 
before set eyes on his own son, and a mist 
came over Billy’s eyes. He blinked it 
determinedly away, however, and no one 
noticed his emotion, and he knew that, at 
any rate, they could not see the lump that 
rose in his throat, though, at the unex- 
pected sight of his father, it seemed to 
attain to the proportions of a cricket-ball. 
Billy’s old friend, too, administered the 
cut direct as he took his seat in the huge 
arm-chair behind the writing-table, from 
which he interviewed violaters of the law. 

The Squire stood on the hearthrug, 
twirling his moustache in a way that made 
Billy tremble. He looked sideways at 
Toby, and found, to his disgust, that the 
latter was actually, Billy told himself 
with horror, using his pocket-handkerchief 
in an ostentatious manner that left no room 
for doubt. Billy administered a surrep- 
titious kick. 

“Shut up!” he said, though Toby’s 
abasement was not of the very noisy order. 
But Toby was too far gone to pay heed to 
appearances, and, under present circum- 
stances, Billy’s wrath no longer seemed a 
thing to be dreaded. So he continued to 
weep; and Billy faced round again and 
surprised his father’s gaze, reading in it 
something that puzzled him — something 
that made things seem a little less hope- 
less. But the next moment the look was 
gone ; and the Squire glanced at him with 
the disapproving air suitable for poachers. 
Darkness descended once more upon Billy. 
He looked at the master of the house, 
who seemed busy among his papers. He 
emerged the next moment, somewhat red 
in the face, and very angry, Billy thought. 

Then, as in a dream, the youthful mis- 
creants heard the keeper giving evidence 
against them with such wealth of detail 
that Billy had to check in himself an 
unseemly thrill of pride. For the keeper’s 
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inches were many, and his thews and 
sinews beyond doubt. 

“One of the wust cases as ever come 
under my notice, Sir Charles,” he said, 
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his—his—” he paused, and examined with 
some doubt the weapon he held—“ his 


firearm, Sir Charles.” 


The Justice of the Peace examined the 





The atmosphere miraculously cleared. 


when all the damning proofs of guilt had 
been unfolded. “I 
such a desperate fighter as he is ””—indi- 
cating with his thumb the unsubdued 
Billy. “He hit out with the butt-end of 


never call to mind 


air-gun carefully, and passed it in his turn 
to the Squire, who, though it had been 
a Christmas present given by him- 
self, appeared, greatly to Billy’s surprise, 
never to have set eyes on it before. 
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Matters began to assume alarming pro- 
portions. 

“ Ah, this, you say, is the worse case of 
the two?” remarked Sir Charles, indicating 
Billy ; “‘ and how about the other ?” 

Toby sniffed audibly, and Billy, edging 
nearer, nudged him fiercely. 

“You coward!” he said, under his 


was silence in the room. 


and disgrace himself for ever, like Toby. 
Sir Charles’s face contracted. He had no 
heir to his name, and he found it in his 
heart to envy the Squire the ownership of 
the sturdy little poacher before him. There 
The keeper, 
himself a keen sportsman, was struck 
dumb with honest admiration. He had 











Billy underwent the severest lecture the easy-going Squire had ever administered. 


breath, and then he stepped a little nearer 


to the writing-table. His face was pale 
but determined, and there was a curious 
mingling of contempt on it when he heard 
Toby’s sobs, now entirely unsubdued. 

“If we’ve got to be punished, and I 
suppose we have,” he said to Sir Charles, 
“‘you’d better punish me, because it was my 
fault. He doesn’t like shootin’ and sport.” 

Billy no longer looked at his father, 
fearing that if he did he might break down 


seen several of the genuine article quail 
before Sir Charles. The latter broke the 
silence. 

** Poaching is not sport,” he said gravely, 
and for the first time Billy lowered his 
head and grew scarlet. Toby broke in 
with a remark— 

“Please may I go home?” he asked, 
“I'm so hungry.” 

“Yes,” said the Justice of the Peace, 
“but before you go you must agree to pay 
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a fine. It shall go towards the fund for 
poor children who, though poor, would 
not be guilty of poaching.” 

Toby’s face fell. 

“It’s in my money-box at home,” he 
faltered; ‘‘and please how much will 
it be?” 

But Billy was searching in one of his 
numerous pockets. 

“I say, you know, it isn’t fair,” he said 
remonstratively to Sir Charles; “‘ it really 
ain’t his fault. Tell me how much he’s 
got to pay and I’ll pay for both.” 

** You will do nothing of the kind,” said 
Sir Charles with decision. ‘‘Why shouldn’t 
he pay as well—he enjoyed the fun?” 

“‘I don’t believe he did,” replied Billy 
argumentatively; ‘“‘and his father’s sure 
to whack him anyhow, so that ought to be 
enough.” 

An appreciative and noisy sob broke 
from Toby. The keeper’s face grew con- 


vulsed with merriment, and as he met his 
master’s eye only the ice of life-long 
respect deterred him from winking at his 


employer. 

““And richly he’ll deserve the ”—Sir 
Charles paused—‘‘the whacking. And 
what, may I ask, about your own father?” 

Billy sighed profoundly. ‘Oh, he’s 
sure to do the same to me,” he said con- 
fidentially, as if his irate parent were miles 
away instead of on the hearthrug; “and 
if he does, I suppose you really can’t 
blame him, considerin’ !” 
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At this amazing height of assurance the 
Squire and Sir Charles, not to mention 
the keeper, simultaneously roared with 
laughter. The atmosphere miraculously 
cleared, and, as if by magic, a tray 
appeared, borne by the butler, and the 
youthful poachers sat down to partake of 
some much-needed refreshment. An escort 
was provided for Toby, and presently the 
Squire’s dogcart was brought round. 

As they drove along Billy underwent the 
severest lecture the easy-going Squire had 
ever administered, and when he became 
fully aware of the enormity of his crime 
he rubbed his cheek penitently against the 
Squire’s ulster sleeve, like an affectionate 
young bear. 

“I never will try poachin’ again,” he 
said ; “p’raps if 1’d a little vea/ shootin’ with 
you, dad, it might be a good thing.” And 
the Squire did not think it altogether 
improbable. 

Whenever Sir Charles has a shooting- 
party, so surely does an invitation come 
for Billy, but it must be owned that so far 
it has been declined. But the day is not 
far distant when Billy is to become the 
possessor of a real “ firearm,” which the 
keeper, in memory of old times, has 
promised to teach him to use. Toby was 
never known to show great enthusiasm 
again for sport of any description, though 
Sir Charles begged him off the ** whack- 
ing” prophesied by Billy. But then Toby 
does not come of a sporting family. 
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THE DEATH OF THE STAGHOUNDS. 


Iilustrations from Lord Ribblesdale’s book, ‘‘ The Queen’s Hounds.”” By permission of the 


Publishers, Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co. 





\ | ANY will regard with mixed feel- which for seven hundred years have been 
ings the announcement of the associated with the Sovereignty of England. 
abandonment of the Royal Buckhounds, ‘There are some who will miss much the 


LORD RIBBLESDALE, 
MASTER OF THE BuckHOUNDS 1892 TO 1895. 


From a Photograph by Hills and Saunders. 


accustomed run, 
when they were 
always sure of a 
quarryand a gallop 
over the fields and 
heatherland of 
Berkshire, and had 
not to depend for 
their sport upon 
the eccentricities 
of foxes, the good- 
will of keepers, 
and the acquies- 
cence of game- 
preservers. Others 
there are, keen 
riders and good 
sportsmen, who 
have never entered 
the ranks of enthu- 
siastic faddists, and 
are doubtful about 
the alleged cruelty 
of stag - hunting, 
and yet have never 
considered the 
hunting of the 
carted deer as real 
and legitimate 
sport, and. regard 
with equanimity 
the abandonment 
of the Royal 
Buckhounds. The 
lovers of ancient 
customs will, 
however, view 
the death of 
the royal pack 
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with some feelings of regret, and cast distinguished masters. The mastership 
their eyes back on the long association was for nearly three hundred years an 


JOHN COMINS, 
HunTsMAN TO THE QuEEN’s Hounps: Appomntep APRIL 1, 1894. 


From a Photograph by Hills and Saunders. 


of the Buckhounds with the Sovereigns hereditary office, and was held for a long 
of England, and love to refresh their period by the distinguished de Brocas 
memories with regard to its many family, who came from Gascony in the 
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time of Edward II. They were mighty 
warriors and good huntsmen, these de 
Brocas, and fought at Crecy, Poictiers, 
Calais, and other bloodstained “fields 
for the honour of their adopted country. 
Sault Castle was their original home, 
where they acquired much skill in the 
breeding and training of horses, which 


STAGHOUNDS. 


Little Weldon, Northamptonshire, and 
after the rule of Thomas de Borhunte 
and William Danyers, it passed to the 
Brocas, who held the office until 1633, 
when the manor and mastership were sold 
to Sir Lewis Watson, afterwards Lord 


Rockingham. 
During this long period of service many 


CHARLES STRICKLAND, 
First Wuiprer-In To THE QueENn’s Hounps : AppointeD JuLy 1, 1894. 


From a Photograph by Hillis and Saunders. 


was of great service to them in the 
capacity of Masters of the King of 
England’s Horse. Sir Bernard Brocas 
was a brave knight and gallant warrior 
who gained the hereditary mastership of 
the Buckhounds by marrying the widow 
of Sir John de Borhunte, the former 
master. The Brocas were not the earliest 
holders of the office. The Lovels held it 
from the time of Henry II. to 1316 by 
tenure im capite of Hunters Manor in 


accidents, other than those which fre- 
quently befall riders to hounds, happened. 
In modern times politics have had much 
to do with the mastership, and a change 
of Government has closed many a promis- 
ing career. In the time of Henry IV. 
politics cost a de Brocas his head and his 
lands. His successors wisely preferred to 
study woodcraft rather than statecraft. 
One notorious master, Sir Pexall Brocas, 
suffered an appalling accident, and was 
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compelled to do penance at Paul’s Cross 
garbed in a white sheet for certain 
breaches of social amenities. A great 
change was effected by Henry VIII., who 
started a Privy Pack of Buckhounds, quite 
separate from that kept by the hereditary 
masters. The master of this royal pack 
held office by the King’s pleasure, and 
these hounds were the forerunners of the 
pack which has now been disbanded. 


surely or so straight as of yore. Hence 
Queen Anne abandoned her saddle for her 
gig, and caused rides to be cut and bogs 
drained in Windsor Forest in order that 
she might follow the chase safely on 
wheels. The first two Georges were no 
sportsmen ; and though they occasionally 
hunted, the Buckhounds languished under 
their patronage. Sir Francis Negus, who 
was appointed master by George II., had 


MR. EDMUND TATTERSALL ON ‘“ BLACK BESS.” 


From the Picture by Byron Webb in Mr. Tattersail’s Possession. 


Queen Mary, of evil memory, did away 
with her father’s innovation, but the Privy 
Pack was revived by Elizabeth and 
James I. For years the old and the new 
systems contended against each other; but, 
after the fashion of human affairs, the new 
gradually supplanted the old, which became 
obsolete and finally disappeared. 

Good Queen Anne was fond of hunting, 
and built the kennels on the present site 
at Ascot. In her early days she was the 
Diana of the Chase; but length of years 
do not improve our riding; we go not so 


a variety of duties to perform. He had to 
feed wild turkeys in Bushey Park, manage 
the royal menagerie in Hyde Park, as well 
as attend to his hunting. 

At this period the dangers of hunting 
were vastly increased by “the gentlemen 
of the road,” who feared not to attack a 
Master of Buckhounds any more than the 
frightened occupants of a stage-coach. 
Did not Claud Duval once “hold up” 
the master returning from hunting, tie 
him to a tree, and purloin his watch 
and valuables? Another master, Lord 
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in spite of his nineteen stone, and by his hunting pack of Goodwood lineage ; 
constant attendance at the meets, his love and, moreever, Charles Davis, the 
of sport, and his eagerness for the chase, prince of huntsmen, is installed at the 
gave the Buckhounds a new lease of life. Ascot kennels, where he reigned so long. 


No day was too 
long, no run too 
lengthy, for his 
Majesty. Wood- 
craft was more 
congenial to 
him than state- 
ersaftt, ane 
history tells us 
that the hunt- 
ing world owes 
much to King 
George III. In 
his time the 
Enclosure Acts 
in Berks and 
Bucks “ hast- 
ened the dawn 
of civilisation 
in the shape of 
the deer-cart,” 
as the latest 


historian of the 


Tankerville, used to sally forth attended by 

a guard of retainers and armed troopers. 
George III. infused new life into the 

moribund pack. He was a keen hunter 


exchanged for 
THE OLD KENNEL AT SWINLEY. 





Buckhounds happily It would be a long story to tell of all 
expresses it. However, the King’s long _ the illustrious, gentle and noble men who 
illness was a great discouragement to have held the office of master, and done 
hunting, and a writer in the Sporting 
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Magazine of 1814 states that ‘“ Men, 
horses, and hounds had dwindled by rapid 
degrees from splendour to decency, from 
decency to poverty, from poverty to in- 
ability. Those 
which don’t eat 
are going mad, 
and those which 
are not going 
mad can only 
eat.” With 
George IV. 
came new men 
and new man- 
ners. The old 
order changes. 
Much obsolete 
ceremonial is 
abandoned. 
The old slow 
hounds are 
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SWINLEY LODGE, 


Tue Otp Restpence or THE MASTER OF THE BuCKHOUNDS. 
































their duty in the saddles to which royal 
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favour or party politics have called them. 
I need not now record their names, for 


has not Lord Ribblesdale, that most 
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the first Master of the Privy Pack, started 
by the much-married and sport-loving 
Henry; of Lord Leicester, the favourite 


LE RELAIS VOLANT. 


From “ 


courteous of masters, who writes as 
gtacefully as he rides, already told their 
history in his famous book? He tells us 
of George Boleyn—who was the brother 
of the ill-fated Anne and shared her fate— 


Manuel de Vénerie Francaise.” 


of Elizabeth; of Colonel Graham, re- 
nowned as much for his skill in gardening 
as for his stag-hunting; and many other 
of Lord Ribblesdale’s predecessors. Lord 
Lichfield, appointed in 1830, the Earl of 
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Chesterfield, Lord Rosslyn, Lord Gran- 
ville, Lord Hardwicke, Lord Suffield, 
the learned author himself, and Lord 
Coventry, the last of his illustrious line 
of masters, have all done their duty in 
their day, and upheld the ancient honour 
and welfare of the Royal Hunt. 
And now the boots and 
whips, caps, and coats, of the royal 
huntsmen must be put away and 
preserved as heirlooms or sold as curios. 
Sic transit gloria mundi. The empty 
paddocks at Swinley tell their own 
sad tale of the slaughter of the famous 
red-deer. Usually the herd numbered 
about five-and-twenty. Of these many 
were never hunted, only the good deer— 
those who would and could go—being 
utilised for the chase. Some of these 
became quite famous. There was Guy 
Fawkes, who was a great favourite, and 
possessed quite as much guile as his name- 
sake; Lord Clanwilliam, who ran his pur- 
suers out of daylight; and Runaway, who 
earned his name by a remarkable exploit. 
Half an hour after his first arrival at 


spurs, 


Swinley, started by the crack of a whip, 
he jumped out of the paddock, clearing 
eight feet of oaken paling. He enjoyed 
his liberty for some weeks, and was at 


length taken after a hard run. The most 


reliable of stags was Bartlett, who ran six 
times in one season, and never had a 
scratch. Blackback was another brave and 
gallant animal who led many a long chase, 
and never showed any signs of terror or 
even anxiety. They have all gone now. 
The carted deer is no more. May they 
rest in their graves, and know no fears in 
the “ happy hunting-grounds” ! 

It is a mournful task to the lover of 
ancient manners to record the death of old- 
established customs and institutions; but 
apart from other considerations, the death 
of the staghounds was only a matter of 
time. Railways, wire, Enclosure Acts, the 
spread of villas, are fast altering the char- 
acter of the country in which the royal 
pack hunted. We shall all soon dwell in 
the suburbs of London, the vast city that 
extends its giant bulk in all directions 
and absorbs everything. Hunting will 
soon be impossible in the King’s. country. 
To many of us, less active than of yore, 
the joys of remembrance are. our only 
sport. The remembrance of many a 
famous run, of good comradeship, of 
courteous masters, and happy days of 
hard riding must console us for the death 
of the royal pack, and the abandonment 
of an institution so long associated with 
the monarchy of England. 











THE END OF 


A STRUGGLE. 


By E, BURROWES. 





OMEWHERE on the map of the 
world, .stranded in mid-ocean, a 
mere speck to passing ships, is an island, 
known to those whom fate has sent there 
as the Back of Beyond. It has another 
name, immaterial to this story; it has a 
turbulent history, a climate which is superb 
by day and death to the white man by 
night, and it has an English Governor. 

John Lambert, her Majesty’s repre- 
sentative, was a man of parts. Ina tight 
corner in West Africa, while yet a sub- 
ordinate, he had leaped into sudden 
notice by a stroke of diplomacy which 
some said had saved England from open 
war. The powers that be considered 
the matter at some length, and finally 
expressed the country’s gratitude by 
lifting him up several rungs in the ladder 
and gazetting him Governor of a distant 
island. The appointment spelt social 
extinction to the man of parts, but he 
sailed away in well-assumed cheerfulness, 
and watched the receding shores of his 
grateful Mother Country with bitterness of 
spirit. 

That was three years ago: three years 
of ceaseless watchfulness, of heart- 
sickness, of desperate loneliness, broken 
only by the occasional visit of a man-of- 
war and the weekly arrival of the mail- 
steamer. 


During those three years, rumours of 
an ominous nature floated home to the 
Pullers of the Wires: whether carried by 
the man-of-war or the mail-steamer, who 


shall say? The fact remained that in 
Official circles it.leaked out that Lambert, 
admittedly one of the ablest of men, was 
going steadily down that hill which leads 
to destruction—drink. The rumour was 
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crushed; it did not suit the powers that 
be to listen... At that moment, it would 
have been difficult, if not impossible, to 
replace Lambert; he had never slipped 
officially—if privately ; the climate was a 
bad one, the post not one to be wildly 
coveted, so Lambert was left to eat his 
heart out in the loneliness of that distant 
island and to pursue his downward course 
without let or hindrance. 

It was at that critical moment that the 
Bishop in whose scattered diocese the 
island was situated took it into his head 
to visit that almost unknown speck in 
mid-ocean, and one brilliant morning his 
Lordship was set ashore from the little 
mail - steamer, accompanied by his 
daughter. 

Miss Meredith had announced her 
intention of journeying with her father on 
his visitation, and when she made up her 
strong mind about a thing she usually 
managed to carry it through. In her 
home-circle in far-away England she was 
known as the ‘“‘sensible Miss Meredith,” 
and she had certainly always done her 
level best to live up to her reputation. 
She looked with a little, indulgent scorn 
upon her only sister, who had preferred to 
remain at home with one of the Minor 
Canons of their old Cathedral City to 
going out to the distant colony of which 
the Right Reverend Arnold Meredith had 
been appointed Bishop. The “ sensible 
Miss Meredith,” on the contrary, announced 
her intention of making herself perfectly 
happy in that far country, and if the 
realisation did not come up to her romantic 
expectations, she was clever enough to 
remain silent on the point. This being 
her first visit to the Back of Beyond, Miss 


E 
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Meredith was prepared to view the island 
through rose-coloured spectacles ; she was 
nothing if not enthusiastic. 

“* What a charming house!” she said, as 
they were driven up the steep ascent to 
the Governor’s solitary abode; and, as 
they alighted, she was sorely tempted to 
add, “‘ and what a charming man!” 

“Delighted to see you again, Lambert!” 
said the Bishop genially. ‘‘It’s very 
good of you to put us up. By the way, 
you have not met my daughter, I think ? 
Helen—Mr. Lambert.” 

“It is very good of you to come, 
Miss Meredith,” said Lambert; ‘‘ the 
place is little more than a_ howling 
wilderness. But one has to make the 
best of things.” 

“And yet this,” said Miss Meredith, 
with a comprehensive glance at green 
trees and amethyst-coloured sea, “ is 
exquisite. Father, I believe this is the 


gem of all the islands you have to visit.” 
The Bishop laughed. 
‘“‘ You are enthusiastic after a very brief 
acquaintance,” he said; ‘‘ you will change 


your tone when you have explored the 
ugly bits, which you will be able to do 
while I am busy.” 

“IT hope I may be allowed to act as your 
guide, Miss Meredith,” said the Governor 
tentatively. And that was how the 
mischief began. 

The Bishop was a broad-minded, far- 
seeing man, but where Helen was most 
concerned he was apt to be blind. He 
had been so accustomed to leave her to 
her own devices, believing so thoroughly 
in her stern common-sense, that no thought 
of looking after her ever entered his head. 
Had she not given him ample proof of 
her sense both at home and in their 
distant colony ? Had she not dismissed 
in a summary manner the very first hints 
of love passages, which had cropped up 
only to be prematurely crushed? The 
“sensible Miss Meredith” was certainly 
well able to take care of herself. So the 
Bishop wert with energy about his duties, 
while his daughter made havoc of the 
Governor’s heart. For the man of parts 
did what he had never done before, a 
thing which he had told himself in some 


bitterness of spirit he could never do in 
the Back of Beyond. He fell hopelessly, 
irretrievably in love with the “sensible 
Miss Meredith.” 

The crisis came one night when, under 
the silver crescent moon, he blurted out to 
her ina moment of impulse the story of 
his weakness—the story which had floated 
home to the powers that be. 

He had been fighting the demon with 
the courage born of his love for her, and, 
if he did not exactly say as much, his tone 
implied it. 

““You will despise me,” he said. “I 
was pretty well down the hill when you 
came, but now fe 

“Now you are climbing up again. I 
think all the more of you for it. You are 
a brave man; when you get to the top 
again, you will be stronger than you were 
before.” 

At the moment, the enthusiasm in her 
voice and words was real enough; she 
meant every syllable of it. As he took 
her firm, strong hand in his, he knew 
salvation had come to him. 

“‘Tt is you who have saved me,” he said. 

After that, it seemed only the natural 
sequence of events that, a week later, the 
“sensible Miss Meredith” should find her- 
self in Lambert’s arms, listening, with pink 
cheeks, to the mad, sweet words in which 
he poured out his story. Impossible 
though it may seem, this was her first 
actual offer of marriage; she had never 
allowed the others to get as far as that. 
The thought that in her alone lay his 
salvation flattered her; she felt her 
mission in life had come at last: she had 
always believed in having a mission. In 
a moment of impulse she gave him the 
answer he begged for. 

“You are sure you will not regret it ?” 
he asked later, when they came down from 
heaven to earth again. ‘‘ Remember, | 
may never get higher up the ladder than 
this. Can you make up your mind to the 
Back of Beyond ?” 

If she had a twinge of vearning towards 
greater things, she did not say so. The 
look in her pretty eyes was answer enough 
for Lambert; he could only wonder 
mutely at his amazing happiness. 
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‘“* Delighted to see you again, Lambert!” 
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But it was with some misgiving that 
he approached the Bishop on the all- 
important subject. The knowledge that 
he too must be told the tale of his miserable 
weakness did not make matters easier. 
He blurted out his tale between the whiffs 
of his pipe, as he and the Bishop sat ina 
halo of smoke far into the warm night. 
Away to the horizon stretched the limitless 
sea; overhead hung the star-spangled 
heavens; a gfeat stillness lay over the 
island. 

The Bishop 
perplexity. 

‘This is like a thunderbolt to me, 
Lambert,” he said. “I had not the 
remotest idea that you and Helen a 
He broke off, then added, ‘‘ You say you 
have told her—all ?” 

Lambert nodded. 

“Exactly as I have told it to you, 
Bishop. I know I’m not worthy to ask 
you such a supreme favour, but her 
goodness has emboldened me. _ For 
Heaven’s sake, give me some hope!” 


listened in amazed 


The Bishop was honestly and sincerely 


touched. Yet, for almost the first time 
in his life, he doubted the “sensible 
Miss Meredith.” Also he instinctively 
shrank from giving his daughter in 
marriage to a man who, by his own con- 
fession, had descended into an abyss of 
humiliation. It was a natural enough 
feeling, after all. On the other hand, he 
could not doubt Lambert’s sincerity. 
What if this was to be the turning-point 
in his whole career? Was he, Arnold 
Meredith, justified in thrusting him back 
into the abyss out of which he had, in great 
tribulation of spirit, painfully climbed ? 
He bore the marks of the struggle in his 
face—and the Bishop hesitated before he 
spoke. 

** God forbid that I should be hard on 
you, Lambert!” he said presently. “I 
know you are perfectly sincere. You have 
been absolutely frank with me: I must be 
equally frank with you. You tell me that 
Helen has confessed to caring sufficiently 
for you to be your wife. I tell you 
honestly that, under other circumstances, 
I should not hesitate for a moment. But 
we all know that, as a man sows, so must 


he also reap. I can give you no definite 
answer now; in three months’ time, 
during which you will have another chance 
of fighting your enemy, we will consider 
the matter again. In the meanwhile, I 
shall send Helen home to England on a 
visit. At the end of that time, if all is 
well, I see no reason why I should not give 
her to you. You may think me hard, but, 
remember, the flesh is weak, though the 
spirit may be willing enough. I have been 
quite open with you, Lambert, for I see no 
use in beating about the bush in this 
matter.” 

‘“‘I see the force of what you say,” said 
Lambert miserably; “‘ of course, you are 
quite right. Ifthe conditions are hard— 
well, it is my own fault. In three months, 
then, I may go to her?” 

** If all is well—yes.” 

The -“ sensible Miss Meredith” fought 
strenuously against the Bishop’s decision, 
but in the end she was forced to give way, 
and, two days later, they sailed away from 
the island to their distant colony, Miss 
Meredith gazing with tear-drenched eyes 
at the spot where Lambert stood, a 
conspicuous figure on his verandah, as 
long as the place was in sight. But, after 
the first wrench, she fell in with the 
Bishop’s plans with that amazing adapta- 
bility which was one of her many charms; 
she admired herself (since there was no 
one else to do so) for her constancy to one 
whom the world would have~voted an 
impossible person, and it was with 
distinct pleasure that she looked forward 
to a three months’ sojourn among the 
flesh-pots of Egypt—or, in other words, 
a Season in London under the wing of en 
opulent aunt with whom the “sensible 
Miss Meredith” had always been a 
favourite. 

To Lady Rossclare nothing was said 
of the episode at the Back of Beyond. 
It had been clearly laid down by the 
Bishop that, until the time of probation 
came to an end, the engagement should 
not be considered a formal one. And 
in this the “sensible Miss Meredith” 
acquiesced. Of course, she wrote to 
Lambert—or, to be more correct, he wrote 
to her, and she answered him whenever 
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she had time, which was not as often as 
he would have liked. But, as she always 
told him, she had really so very little time 
to call her own, for Miss Meredith was 


having what is known as “‘a good time,” 
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Beyond on long-deserved leave. He had 
visited him twice during the interval, and 
found him looking a different man. The 
Bishop caught himself wondering whether 


Helen was aware of the immense struggle, 


The crisis came one night. 


as befitted her position of niece to one of 
the loveliest women in England. 

The Bishop in his distant colony 
wondered sometimes whether she knew 
that the three months were slipping away, 
and the day fast approaching when 
Lambert would sail from the Back of 


the faithful love, which was making a new 
man of Lambert—all for her dear sake. 


A month later, the Bishop stood in 
the luxurious drawing-room at Berkeley 
Square, waiting for hisdaughter. He looked 
about him with appreciative eyes, for he was 
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aman of taste ; his exile in a colony where 
such things as art and music were at a 
discount made them doubly precious to 
him. The distant hum of the great city 
roared in his ears as a welcome. 

The door opened to admit Miss Meredith. 

‘“* How smart you are, child!” said the 
Bishop, after the first greetings were over. 
He held her at arm’s length, looking at 
the perfectly dressed hair, the feathered 
hat, the costly gown. ‘I see you have 
become quite a fashionable woman. But, 
my dear, you don’t ask for Lambert. He 
is here.” 

Miss Meredith stepped back, 
glanced round apprehensively. 

“*Here? You don’t mean, tather P 

The Bishop laughed. 

“He is not hiding behind that screen, 
my dear, ’nor is he lurking in the 
curtains. What I mean is that he came 
over with me in the same boat, and he is 
now at the Cecil waiting for a word from 
you. He isa man to be proud of, Helen; 


then 


the past is, I think, put away for ever. 
You have saved him—soul and body. 


Now he deserves his reward.” 

“IT am glad—very glad!” said Miss 
Meredith hurriedly, her cheeks flaming 
rose-pink. ‘‘ Poor man! I was so sorry 
for him! But you were quite right not 
to allow any engagement; it would have 
been so unwise, and, as it has turned out, 
quite an impossible thing, because = 

The Bishop wheeled round and looked 
at his daughter in bewilderment. An 
awful thought flashed upon him. It could 
not be! Lambert’s eager eyes rose up 
before him. 

““What do you mean, Helen?” he said 
sharply. 

Her eyes dropped before his. She put 
out her left hand. The blaze of diamonds 
on it dazzled him. 

“I mean that I have met the one man 
I really love—here.” 

The Bishop dropped the hand on which 
the diamonds flashed brilliantly. He 
strode to the open window, and looked 
out on the trees waving in the summer 
wind. 

Miss Meredith watched him uncertainly. 

‘“* And Lambert ?” he said abruptly. 


“*T could never have married him!” she 
burst out. ‘‘ Of course, I was very foolish, 
but at the time I suppose I must have 
been mad. One might as well be dead as at 
the Back of Beyond. Imagine the deadly 
monotony of it all! And the man who had 
once given way to—to such a horrible 
thing, how could one be sure 4 

The look in the Bishop’s eyes killed 
the words on her lips. 

**T wonder you did not think of all this. 
before,” he said coldly. ‘‘ You had time 
in which to think it over. You talk glibly 
enough about love, when you don’t even 
know the meaning of the mere word. Do 
you realise, Helen, that you are deliberately 
thrusting Lambert back into the abyss of 
horror out of which he has climbed for 
your sake—you, the woman who professed 
to be his salvation ?” 

Miss Meredith twisted 
circlet round her finger. 

“ He—he will get over it,” she murmured. 

An unintelligible exclamation burst from 
the episcopal lips. Righteous indignation, 
fierce scorn, trembled on them. 

Miss Meredith laid a hand on his arm. 
She was a little frightened at this reception 
of her news—also a little hurt. He had 
never asked who the giver of the diamonds 
was; it was disappointing, when she was 
making the most brilliant match of the 
Season—when she, Helen Meredith, had 
beaten the beauties of England in the race 
for the fortune and heart of the great 
Cotton Millionaire. It was, perhaps, only 
natural that a certain amount of quiet 
triumph glimmered in the eyes of the 
“sensible Miss Meredith.” 

“Will you explain to him ?” she asked. 

The Bishop put her hand from him. 

“Tt will perhaps be kinder,” he said 
coldly. ‘‘ You cannot expect me to con- 
gratulate you on this second event, Helen. 
I do not see what happiness you can hope 
for when it has been bought at the price 
of a good man’s ruined life. I don’t 
want to be too hard on you, but——” 

He broke off abruptly. 

It was really very provoking of him to 
take it in this way. Miss Meredith felt 
justified in throwing a little reproach into 
her voice. 


the glowing 
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“Aunt Rhoda is delighted,” she said. 
‘He is the great Cotton Millionaire, and 
they say he will be a peer next year.” 

But the Bishop cut short her remarks, 
and declined to wait for lunch. 


Lambert took the news badly. 
Any consolatory words which trembled 


on the Bishop’s lips were crushed before 
that unspoken anguish. 
leave him to battle with his misery alone ; 


He could only 














“ You ask what you have done,” he said hoarsely, ‘and I answer you — This!” 


The thought of Lambert dragged him 
from the house. As he crossed the sun- 


lit square, where the trees were waving 
and rustling in the breeze, a dark shadow 


seemed to fall upon him. Was he not the 
bearer of Lambert’s death-warrant ? 


he was in that state of mind in which a 
man is sorely tempted to curse God and die. 

He did not see his daughter again till 
the next day. Then she received him 
with suitable humility. But Lady Rossclare 
could not conceal her triumph. 
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“Helen is making the match of the 
Season,” she told him. ‘* You will be proud 
of your son-in-law. His income is princely, 
his prospects brilliant. You will live to 
see Helen a Countess and the richest 
woman in England.” 

““Such were never my ambitions for 
her,” he said coldly. ‘‘ You seem to 
forget, Rhoda, that if the greatest thing 
in the world is wanting in a marriage, it 
resolves itself into a horrible compact.” 

“My czar Arnold, they are devoted to 
each other! Lookatherdiamonds! What 
more can you want 7” 

What more, indeed ! 

But, as Lady Rossclare said, dear 
Arnold had always been the mosi quiet 
and unworldly of men. She said she was 
thankful that her niece was always so 
sensible. 

Lambert went back to the Back of 
Beyond by the next mail. He left a note for 
the Bishop, but made no mention of Helen, 
neither did he make any effort to see her. 

She was a little hurt. It would have 
been so much more satisfactory, she 
thought, to have had a farewell interview. 
She had certain romantic tendencies which 
had never had a chance of asserting them- 
selves. It would have added a piquancy 
to her brilliant engagement had Lambert 
insisted on a farewell word, a last look at 
the woman in whom he had put his whole 
trust, only to find her wanting in the end. 

Weeks and months slipped away, during 
which her new prospects absorbed all the 
‘‘sensible Miss Meredith’s” time and 
attention. For the wedding was to take 
place in July, a fitting finale to her brilliant 
Season. 

It wanted but two days to the wedding- 
day, when the Bishop, in the reading-room 
of his club, glancing casually at the evening 
paper, came upon a small paragraph which 
struck him like a deadly blow— 


Mr. John Lambert, her Majesty’s representative 
in - Island, was found dead in his room this 
morning. A revolver by his side points to suicide, 
but no details are yet known. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Lambert distinguished himself in 
West Africa 


The paper dropped from the Bishop’s 


fingers. He sat like a stone, till a voice 
roused him. 


‘‘Lambert?” someone was saying. 
“Yes, poor chap! The best fellow in the 
world. I saw him not long ago in town, 
looking quite fit. Then he suddenly went 
ovt again. They were talking of giving 
him a fat billet which will be vacant soon. 
Did awfully well in that West Coast affair, 
you know. What? Yes, I’m afraid it’s 
true that he drank. Some big-wig landed 
on the island the other day, and found 
him—well, pretty far gone. That did for 
him, I fancy. Hard luck on him, poor 
chap! Going to the wedding on Thursday ? 
Meet you there, then.” 

The Bishop went out into the street. 
The horror of what he had just read and 
heard weighed upon him with terrible 
force. He bought an evening paper on 
his way to Berkeley Square, where he was 
staying till the great event should be 
over. 

The drawing-room was empty; a 
quantity of exquisite flowers filled the air 
with fragrance. The Bishop. sat down 
near the open window; before him rose a 
vision of the Back of Beyond—of that 
quiet house looking over the amethyst 
sea—of Lambert... 

As the horrible thought swept over him, 
the door opened, and Miss Meredith 
came in. 

“‘How late you are, father! Do you 
know Robert is dining here to-night ? He 
has just sent these. Aren’t they exquisite ?” 

The Bishop glanced at the mass of 
sweet white lilies and carnations; the 
heavy scent reminded him of funeral- 
wreaths. He put them away from him. 

“The scent is overpowering,” he said. 
“‘Don’t put them near me, Helen.” 

She slipped her arm round his neck 
He almost thrust her from him. 

““Are you tired, you poor thing,” she 
said, with a smile, ‘‘or cross with little 
me? I am sure something is wrong. 
What have I done now?” 

Then the Bishop did a thing for which 
he prays to be forgiven—he was only 
mortal, after all. 

He put a trembling finger on the little 
paragraph in the evening paper. 

“‘ You ask what you have done,” he said 
hoarsely, “‘and I answer you— Zhis /” 








COINS OF SEVEN 


EDWARDS. 


By PATRICK HOME. 





A GLANCE at the above title, and the 
Average Reader (to whom my very 
best respects) murmurs so//o voce, with that 


Fies. I. anv II 


airy smile which indicates the conscious 
production of a veritable witticism: ‘‘ I’d 
rather have the money than read the 
article!” Gentle Average Reader, your 
humble servant, the Writer, is with you. 
You are a very sensible fellow: 
rather the money than the article 
But alas! the coins of the late 


Edwards are like angels’ visits ; 
they are as rare as the Dodo; no 
more do they jingle in purse or 


pouch. They recline, exclusive, 
on velvet couches in the solitude 
of dim museums, where lynx-eyed 
attendants and locks of triple 
brass keep watch and ward. They 
Pass no more from hand to hand— 
or, let me whisper it, from pocket 


to hand (the better passage !). 


Were they to circulate now at their 
original values, the Writer, I can assure 
you, would by this blistering time have 
sought the cool sea-breezes—if not a 
millionaire, at least a man of comfortable 
leisure. 

But, to our business of looking at some 
coins of seven“Edwards. ‘* What!” you 
say, “‘ has our Edward already made issue 
of coins?” Noindeed. Seven is reached 
by the inclusion of that gentle royalty, 
Edward the Black Prince, who, during 
his ruie of the Principality of Aquitaine 
and Gascony, had the privilege of coining 
gold and silver in his own image. Thus, 
speaking numismatically, Edward VII. is 
really the eighth Edward. And so, again, 
to our business; and, that everything 
should be in order, let us _ proceed 
chronologically. 

Of the first two Edwards, coins are 
extremely rare; indeed, to attempt here 
anything like a fixed standard of differenti- 
ation between the moneys of the first ‘Aree 
Edwards would be the thirteenth labour of 
Hercules. The points of difference are so 
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minute, so microscopic, that they may well 
be left to the gentlemen who spend whole 
lifetimes in earning the title of ‘‘ numis- 
matist.” Archbishop Sharpe, who perished 
ignominiously on Magers Moor, devoted 
many hours to the distinction of the coins 
of Edwards L., 
II., and III. And, 
I daresay, his last 
breath was one 
of regret that his 
labours were so 
fruitless. We of 


a later day have 
more information 
to aid us, and so 


are enabled to 

arrive more easily 

at (un)just con- 

clusions. If you 

should happen to come across any silver 
coins of the early Edwards, you may 
ilistinguish them by noting that in the 
moneys of Edwards I. and II. the royal 
effigies, presented upon the obverse, are 
always clothed as to the shoulders; while 
the shoulders of Edward III. are bare to 
all the blasts that blow. The 
drapery is of two forms: it gener- 

ally represents the cape of the 

royal mantle, and is formed of two 
triangular pieces meeting in a 

point on the breast; or it is of 

one equilateral piece curving under 

the bust. 

The chiefest difficulty in de- 
ciding the age or reign of 
Edwardian and other coins up to 
Henry VII. is the amusing one 
that the King’s head on the 
obverse is ever practically the 
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same. It is aconventional, beardless full- 
face, with great bunches of royal hair 
spreading at each side in a manner 
that would puzzle Truefit to trim and 
Clarkson to copy. 

Before the time of Edward I., money 
was of any shape the minter cared to make 
it, and his fancy sometimes ran to delirium- 
tremendous designs; but Edward I. decreed 
that all coins should be rounded. When 
he came to the throne he found the coin- 
age in a most disgraceful state: there was 
hardly a bit of gold or silver in the realm 
that was not clipped orsweated. Toshow 
that he intended thorough reformation, he 
made it penal to bring debased coin into 
the country; he ordered all such money 
to be bored through the centre and brought 

to certain royal 
exchanges, after 
which it was re- 
minted; and 
further to em- 
phasise his burn- 
ing desire to do 
things in royal 
fashion, he insti- 
tuted a wholesale 
slaughter of Jews, 
who were con- 
veniently accused 
of clipping. 
There was nothing to prove that they 
were the offenders; but had not usury 
been forbidden, and did not the Jews 
still continue to pile up riches? How 
else could they do this but by thieving 
his Majesty's precious metals? And, 
anyway, a holocaust of Jews was always 
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a popular spectacle; execu- 
tioners’ fees did not amount 
to much; and the con- 
fiscated estates of condemned 
Hebrews would fat the lean 
Privy Purse. Edward I. was 
a pretty considerable Ahab 
(to-day he would be a power 
in the City), and in London 
alone two hundred and eighty 
Naboths lost their vineyards 
to him. 

Edward I. established four 
mints—in London, Canterbury, 
Bristol, and York; and these he placed 
under the general mastership of a French 


gentleman, William de Turnemire, of 
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Marseilles. Ireland was supplied from 
a mint under the government of Stephen 
de Fulbourn, Bishop of Waterford, Lord 
Deputy (or, as we should say, 
Viceroy) of the country. The 
Welsh Princes coined for them- 
selves. A curious point here: In 
1282, when the Welsh were 
subdued and Prince Llewelyn was 
slain, a prediction of double mean- 
ing by Merlin was fulfilled. That 
slippery old prophet announced 
that the Prince of Wales would 
be crowned in London when 
English money shoulé be round. 
Edward I. made English money 
round, and Llewelyn was crowned 
in London—at the Tower; but, 
alas! with a wreath of ivy, and his 
head was not on his neck but on an 
iron spike. 
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LONDONIA CIVI. 
you with all 
tressures, 
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Of the coins here shown of Edward I., 
the Penny (Fig. I.) is the more interesting, 
chiefly because now the name of I[reland 
appears for the first time on 
these coins, in the style—EDW 
R ANGL DNS HYB. The 
reverses of these pennies carry 
the name of the town where they 
were minted—London, Berwick, 
Bristol, Canterbury, Chester, 
Durham, Exeter, Kingston, Lin- 
coln, Newcastle, Reading, York, 
and St. Edmondsbury — except 
only a few, where the name of 
the ‘‘moneyer” occurs, Robert 
de Hadley. The Groat (Fig. IIT.) 


bears on the obverse the style 





EDWARDVS DI GRA REX 
ANGL, while an augmentation of royal 
pretension is given on the reverse 
in DNS HIBNE PVX AQVT— 





(I shall not bore 
the mystifying talk of 
pellets, quatrefoils, trefoils, 
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spandrils, annulets, mullets, rosettes, crosses 
fleury, with which the numismatist would 
illuminate you. Life is too short, and 
everybody is not spending 43d.—or is 
it 53d. ?—a week on the “‘ Encyclopedia 


Britannica.”) The groat here shown 
weighed from 80 to 138 grains—a noble 
coin—but, alas! it was only a “ pattern,” 
and it is doubtful if it were ever in 
circulation. 

Edward II. made current all coins in 
use at the time of his father’s death, and 
most of them were debased. Indeed, by 
1310 money was so bad that depreciation 
was reckoned to be fifty per cent. In 
1326 things were in such a state that an 
Act had to be passed forbidding the 
taking out of the realm of gold or silver 
in bullion, or of horses or 
arms—always useful as barter. 

Three years after Edward III. 
came to the throne he resolved 
to set his house in order. He 
began by sending his mother, 

Isabel, to prison for the rest of 
her days—she had murdered 
his father—and by enacting 
very stringent orders about 
money. So scarce had bullion 
become that a close watch 
was ordained on the out- 
goings and incomings of all 
Englishmen to and from the 
Continent; pilgrims could leave 
from Dover only, and hostelers in any 
port given the right to search 
their guests, the fourth penny of all for- 
feitures they could find being theirs. 


were 


EDWARDS. 
These were indeed golden times for 
Mine Host: he cannot search his guests 
nowadays, you may say, but he gets there 
all the same 

In 1337 Edward III. was made Vicar- 
General and Lieutenant to the Emperor, 
and kept winter at the Castle of Louvain, 
during which time he had large sums 
coined at Antwerp. In 1338 he assumed 
the title of King of France; in 1343 he 
revived the gold currency initiated by 
Henry III., but ill-received by the people, 
and abandoned ; in 1360 he resigned, by 
the Treaty of Bretigny, the title of King 
of France, assuming instead that of Duke 
of Aquitaine; and in 1369 he broke the 
Treaty, resumed the royal title, and also 
stuck to the ducal one. All these political 


changes made for a great variety in moneys 
and coin-inscriptions. 

Edward the Third’s groats (Figs. 1V. and 
V.) were first issued by virtue of the Inden- 
ture of 1351, which reduced the penny to 
eighteen grains ; and those struck before, 
during, and after the Treaty of Bretigny 


may be distinguished by the titles inscribed 
onthem. ‘They all bear a front-face bust 
of the King within ‘‘a double tressure of 
nine arches” ; and they were struck either 
in London or in York. (Our Fig. V. was 
struck in T.ondon.) 

His gold coinage is the more interesting. 
The florin (worth six shillings) weighed 


108 grains, and was of 23-carat gold. It 
was described in the Royal Proclamation 
of Jan. 27, 1343 (O.S.), as “one coin with 
two leopards, each piece to be current for 
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six shillings, another piece of one leopard, 
and another of one helm, being respect- 
ively the half and quarter of the larger 
coin, and of proportional value.” These 
florins were found to be toc highly valued: 
the people refused them, and they were 
accordingly treated as bullion. 

Two specimens only of this florin are in 
existence, both found in the bed of the 
Tyne. The obverse is as follows: The 
King crowned and robed, seated under 
a canopy, holding in his right hand a 
sceptre, in his left an orb: one leopard is 
figured on each side of the throne: the 
field is sprinkled with fleurs-de-lys: 
the legend is EDWR ° D°® GRA °® REX 
ANGL*® Z° FRANC °DNS° HIB. The 
reverse is a perfect Hampton Court Maze 
of heraldry, and I leave the reader to 


Fic. XII. 


unravel the mystery for himself: “A 
tressure of four curves, with a beaded 
interior foliated at each angle, containing 
a short cross with quatrefoiled and foliated 
ends, and a quatrefoil in the centre upon 
a beaded cross voided: in each curve of 
the tressure is a crown, and outside each 
angle of the tressure is a leopard.” 
legend is “£ IHC £ TRANSIENS $ 
PE $ MEDIVM ¢$ ILLORVM ¢& 
IBAT $3,” of which more anon. One 
of these coins sold in 1868 for £113. 
(See Fig. VI.) 

These florins were called in in 1344, and 
the gold noble of six shillings and eight- 
pence was introduced, with its correspond- 
ing half and quarter. Nobles, Maille Nobles, 
and Ferling Nobles were their names. 
The principal object of the introduction of 
gold was to facilitate commerce between 


The- 


England and Flanders; and traders were 
forbidden to carry gold out of the kingdom, 
except such as bore the mark of the King, 


who, of course, made a profit out of the 
minting. The noble was a magnificent 
On the obverse was the King “ in 
armour, crowned; in his right hand a 
sword, in his left a shield bearing the 
arms of France and England quarterly ; 
standing in a ship, the upper part of 
which bore three lions, behind each 
of which are two lys. Three ropes 
run from the mast to the stern, and 
two from the mast to the prow. The 
French arms are not three lys only, but 
semé de lys.’ The reverse was as com- 
plicated as that of the florin (Figs. VII. 
and VIII.). 

The ship on the noble may have double 
significance. Some hold that it typifies 
Edward’s claim to the sovereignty of the 
sea; but the more plausible notion is that 
it commemorates the great naval battle of 


coin. 


Fie. XIV. 


Sluys, when the King in person defeated the 
French on Midsummer Day 1340, with a 
loss in dead and wounded of two admirals 
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and 30,000 seamen, and in ships of two 
hundred and thirty taken. The name 
‘““noble” was derived from the nature of 


Fic. XV. 


the metal, and the beauty of the coin 
made a great impression on the ignorant 
people, among whom the story went that 
the gold of which they were fashioned 
was produced by alchemy. The legend 
on the reverse, Jesus autem transiens per 
medium illorum (as on the florins), from 
Luke iv. 30, was explained to mean that 
“‘as Jesus passed invisible and in most 
secret manner by the middest of the 
Pharisees, so gold was made by invisible 
and secret art amidst the ignorant.” Also, 
that this text was set upon the coins 
because ‘‘ Ripley the Alchymist, when he 
made gold in the Tower, the first time 
he found it spoke these words, ‘ Per 
medium eorum’—z.e., per medium ignis 
et sulphuris.” The text was always con- 


sidered a very special charm against 


dangers by land or sea and of war, 


and also against robbery: this may have 


prompted the use of it on the noble, so 
as to induce the people to use 
the coin. 

The nobles of 1360-69 differ 
from the other in that the name 
of France does not occur: 
Aquitaine takes its place. The 
specimen here shown (Fig. VIII.) 
bears a flag at the stern of the 
ship, and is supposed to have 
been coined at Calais to supply 
his Majesty’s subjects in France. 
The Mouton d’Or (Fig. IX.) was 
a French coin, greatly current in 
England. 

On July 19, 1362, Edward III. 
granted to the Black Prince, that radiant 
flower of chivalry, the Principality of 
Aquitaine and Gascony, to hold during 


life, even though those provinces should 
be afterwards erected into a kingdom. 
With the grant went the privilege of 
coining gold and silver. 
The Black Prince had 
mints at Agen, Bordeaux, 
Poictiers, and Rochelle, 
and in 1367 he coined 
his plate there, owing to 
the neglect of Peter of 
Spain to provide money 
for the troops. On his 
coins he is styled 
PRIMOGENITVS REGIS 
ANGLL2, and PRINCEPS 
AQVITANLE (Fig. X.). 
Edward IV. introduced 
one of the prettiest of 
coins, the Rose Noble 
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(Royals or Ryals).. The obverse is like 
that of the noble of Edward III., but the 
ship bears a different arrange- 
ment of ropes, and the stern 
carries a flag with the royal 
initial E, while the side of 
the ship is decorated with a 
rose guarded by a lion and 
a lys on each side. The reverse 
has a charming design of a 
rose upon a sun, from the 
apparition to Edward of three 
suns in the heavens before the 
battle of Mortimer’s Cross, in 
1460 (Fig. XI.). Edward ad- 
vanced the value of the noble 
to 1os., and he created the 
angel (6s. 8d.), equal in value 
to the old noble. His groats were 
quite commonplace affairs, known as 
Heavy and Light, and he reduced the 


value of them in 
1464 (Fig. XII.). 

That coins were 
struck during the 
reign of Edward V. 
is a little more 
than doubtful, for 
the poor young 
Prince sat his 
throne for only a 
few days over two 
months — April 9 
to June 26, 1483. 
True, in his name 
laws were admin- 


istered, money 
was ordered to be made, and all usual 
forms were observed; and many hold 


Fic. XIX. 


that coins were actually issued from his 
mint. It may be reasonable, therefore, 
to attribute to him certain rare angels 
and groats (Figs. XIII. 
and XIV.) which bear 
the boar’s head, the 
badge of the perfidious 
Protector, Gloucester; 
but it is nothing more 
than reasonable. 
The reign of Edward 
VI. was prolific in new 
coins, from shillings (or 
testoons) to triple 
sovereigns, many of them 
being garnished with 
sanctimonious texts of 
Scripture, by way of 
showing his Majesty’s 
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devotion to the Reformed Faith. Thus, 
upon certain shillings we have the legend 
INIMICOS EIVS INDVNAM CONFVSIONE 
(Ps. cxxxii. 19), while the Cross, which 


Fic. XXI. 


from the time of the Conquest had 
appeared on all coins, was omitted, pro- 
babiy because it savoured of Popery. 
Upon most shillings runs the legend 
TIMOR DOMINI FONS VITAE or VITE 
(Prov. xiv. 27). But in spite of all this 
show of sanctity, the shilling was not 
worth much intrinsically. Edward intro- 
duced the Roman numerals on his “‘ bobs,” 
and on the reverse a garnished oval shield 
with the letters ““E R” at the sides (Fig. 
XV.). His groat is a common affair. The 
half-crown is unique, as it represents the 
King mounted on a horse, trotting, walk- 
ing, or capering. Our Illustration (Fig. 
XVII.) shows the horse* walking, richly 
caparisoned, and a plume on 
its head. The plume was 
removed in the coinage of 
1553, and instead bore a 
cross on its housings (a 
return to Popery !). 

To show how lax royal rule 
was, even as late as this 
Edward, I may note that in 
1548 Sir W. Sharington, 
Master of the Mint at Bristol, 
was discovered to have 
counterfeited £12,000 into 
coins resembling shillings, 
for the use of Lord Seymour, Lord High 
Admiral. His offence was not considered 
grave, for after confession he was freely 
pardoned. in earlier days he would have 
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had ‘‘something lingering, with boiling 
oil in it.” 

Although Edward VI. reigned but six and 
a half years, he issued no fewer than four 

series of gold coins, one or two of them 
very splendid imaginings. Look at 
the Double Sovereign (Fig. XVIII.). 
It is more than likely that it was but 
a pattern, and was never circulated ; 
yet it isa royal coin. Here Edward 
sits throned, robed, and crowned, 
“*sceptred and orbed”; the throne is 
flanked by columns supporting orna- 
mental crosses, as in Henry the 
Eighth’s coins; and the legs and 
seat of the throne are shrouded by 
the voluminous royal robes. Under 
the feet rests a portcullis, whose 
significance is—well, significant—for 
the Tower was real then. The Triple 
Sovereign (Fig. XIX.) of the glorious 
weight of 505 grains was also, author- 
ities say, a pattern. The sovereign and 
half-sovereign are simple, and notable 
only in that Edward appears onthe obverse 
in figured armour. 

And now we come to Our Liege Lord, 
Edward VII. What will be the ruling 
design of his coinage? Could anything 
be found better than the general scheme 
of the Thanksgiving Medal (modified, of 
course), in which the gracious features 
of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra would 
be included to the delight of all faithful 
subjects? Rumour has it that King 
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The Thanksgiving Medal. 


Edward intends that something of the 
sort shall be done, and as he is a King 
unafraid of innovation, I for one live in 
lively hope. 





THE “BLUES” 








IN BARRACKS. 


By HORACE WYNDHAM. 


HE general impression on the part 
of the public—chiefly fostered by 
the illustrated papers every Saturday morn- 


ing—that the British cavalryman spends 
all his time executing thrilling sabre- 
charges is an erroneous. one. As a matter 
of strict fact, it is in the performance of 
military manceuvres of a no more com- 
plicated description than are implied 
by ‘‘coal-fatigue” and “ physical drill 
by numbers” that the jfersonnel of our 
mounted corps are more often employed. 
In London the places where training in 
these exercises (as well as in more advanced 
ones) is carried out are but two in number— 
Knightsbridge Barracks, Hyde Park, and 
Albany Street Barracks, Regent’s Park. 
On this account the cavalry strength of 
the Metropolitan garrison is necessarily 
limited to a couple of regiments. These, 
which are selected from among the three 
corps forming the Household Cavalry, are 
at the present moment the following ones: 
the znd Life Guards and the Royal Horse 
Guards. 

The regiment quartered at Knights- 
bridge just now is the second of these 
two. It is familiarly known (on account 
of the colour of the tunic worn in it) 
as ‘The Blues.” In command of it is 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Binning, while 
among the other officers are Captains 
the Marquis of Tullibardine and Vis- 
count Crichton, and Second Lieutenant 
the Duke of Westminster. Above all 
these, however, comes his Majesty the 
King, who conferred upon the _ regi- 
ment the high honour of becoming its 
Colonel-in-Chief on May 29, 1880. This 
mark of royal favour is particularly appro- 
priate, for, as Household Cavalry, the 
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“Blues” have the privilege of acting 
as a personal bodyguard to the Sovereign 
on all State occasions. For this season 
neither they nor the Life Guards are 
eligible for garrison duty anywhere but 
in London or Windsor. In the same 
way, they are not, under ordinary circum- 
stances, required to go on active service. 
In the earlier days of their history, how- 
ever, they took the field on_ several 
occasions, and in evidence of the battles 
in which ‘they have been engaged, they 
bear on their standards the words 
‘“‘ Dettingen,” “‘ Peninsula,” and ‘‘ Water- 
loo.” They also went out to Egypt in 
1882 to take part in the campaign of 
that year, on which occasion they greatly 
distinguished themselves. Finally, they 
furnished a contingent of officers and 
men to the composite regiment which, in 
November 1900, was made up from the 
Household Cavalry as a whole for service 
in South Africa. This corps remained 
at the Front for exactly twelve months, 
during the greater portion ef which period 
it formed part of General French’s 
Brigade. While under this officer's 
leadership, it assisted in the memorable 
relief of Kimberley, and, a little later 
on, was among the mounted troops 
who forced the redoubtable Cronje 
to take refuge in his fatal laager at 
Paardeberg. 

When, in 1879, they were first built, 
Knightsbridge Barracks were looked upon 
as the acme of perfection, if, indeed, some- 
thing not more than this. The troopers’ 
rooms were larger and more airy than any 
yet constructed, and as there were lava- 
tories on each landing, the men occupying 
them were not compelled to go for a 
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miniature route-march round the barrack- 
square whenever they wanted to wash 
their hands (as was the case in the 
majority of barracks at this time). In 
the same way, the pile of buildings con- 
tained a non-commissioned officers’ mess, 
canteen and re- 
creation-room 
for the rank-and- 
file, riding- 
school, orderly- 
room, stables, 
forage - stores, 
married quarters, 
and officers’ 
mess, etc., all on 
a scale of such 
comparative 
magnificence that 
crusty old Major- 
Generals angrily 
declared that 
“this sort of 
thing was all 
damned luxury, 
Sir!” and that 
“it was nothing 
less than cod- 
dling the troops. 
Yes, Sir! By 
gad, Sir!” Now- 
adays, however, 
less flattering 
opinions prevail 
about Knights- 
bridge Barracks. 
Not to put 
fine a point upon 
it, they are 
roundly declared 
to be in every 
way unsuitable for 
their purpose, 


too 
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same room—instead of being provided 
with dining-halls (as are all the newly 
built barracks); then the canteen is a 
great deal too small for its purpose; and, 
finally, there is no suitable drill-ground 
in the immediate vicinity. Consequently, 
when the regi- 

ment stationed 

in these barracks 

wishes to practise 

a tactical scheme 

of greater im- 

portance than is 

implied by dodg- 

ing the ’bus 

traffic in Picca- 

dilly, it has first 

to make its way 

to Wimbledon 

Common or 

Hounslow Heath, 

Speaking gen- 

erally, Knights- 

bridge Barracks 

may said to 

be 


be 
bounded on 
three sides by 
Hyde Park, and 
on the fourth (or 
south) side by the 
Kensington 
Road. On this 
side are the 
riding-school, 
stables, orderly- 
room, non- 
commissioned 
officers’ mess, 
and canteens. 
These various 
buildings are 
faced by another 
pile, containing 





and altogether 

behind the times. 
For this con- 

demination there is a good deal of reason, 

for the Knightsbridge quarters compare 

very unfavourably with those that have 


been constructed of recent years at 


Aldershot and other great military centres. 


To begin with, the troops occupying 


them have to eat, sleep, and live in the 
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the men’s 
barrack-rooms, 
married quarters, 
officers’ mess, kitchens, and stores. Be- 
tween these two piles of buildings is a 
rectangular piece of ground, which is 
dignified by the name of barrack-square. 
Verandahs, connected with one another by 
means of iron staircases, ‘run the length 
of each storey. 
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A barrack- 
room at 
Knights- 
bridge is, as 
a rule, in- 
habited by 
thirty men. 
In charge of 
each, and 
thus re- 
sponsible 
for its dis- 
cipline and 
cleanliness, 
is a non- 
commis 
sioned 
officer. He is not, however, required 
to sleep in the room itself, but is pro- 
vided with a small ‘ bunk” 


er ee? - 


eer 


EXTERIOR OF 


adjoining 


it. With a view to enabling him to keep 
a watchful eye on the occupants of the 
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barrack- 
room, there 
is a window 
in the divid- 
ing wall. 
The men’s 
quafters are 
character- 
ised by a 
S partan-like 
simplicity, 
the main 
features of 
which con- 
sist of bare 
whitewashed 
walls, car- 
petless floor, and deal tables mounted on 
iron trestles. Chairs are not considered 
necessary in barrack-rooms; wooden forms 
are provided instead. 
distances from 


Ranged at equal 
one another against the 


Isr LIFE GUARDS. 
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walls are the troopers’ bed-cots. In order 
that these may occupy as little space as 
possible during the day-time, they are con- 
structed after a peculiar military pattern, 
which permits of their being folded in 


ti Bi 
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be remarked, is a great patron of the 
camera, and devotes a considerable portion 
of his income to being portrayed in his 
various styles of uniform. With regard to 
pictures, he naturally prefers those of a 


ay 


P 


PEL MUN) bas 
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halves when not being used for their legiti- 
mate purposes. For the same reason, the 
mattress belonging to each cot is during 
the day rolled up into a cylindrical form 
and placed, together with its complement 
of sheets and blankets, on top of that half 
of the bed exposed to view. On a shelf 
at the head of each cot is neatly arranged 
the kit of the occupant, while his equip- 
ment is suspended from pegs fixed imme- 
diately below this. His carbine, however, 
stands in a rack by itself at the head of 
his bed. The plates and basins used at 
meal-times (cups and saucers, it should be 
explained, have no place in barrack-rooms) 
are kept in a cupboard, together with the 
day’s allowance of bread. With a fire- 
place for heating purposes, and a couple 
of gas-jets for lighting ones, the official 
arrangements are completed. 

With the laudable intention of softening, 
at least in part, the chill asperities of their 
rooms, the men are in the habit of affixing 
to those portions of the wall against which 
rest their cots a few pictures or photo- 
graphs. The British soldier, it may here 


military nature, and the more smoke and 
fire contained in these the better he is 
pleased. One which has found especial 
favour at Knightsbridge was published in 
one of last year’s Christmas Numbers. 
This work of art depicts an alleged 
‘‘ British Bayonet-Charge in South Africa.” 
It is, however, of a somewhat imaginative 
nature, as it shows the men performing 
their feats of derring-do with one bayonet 
on their rifles and another contained in 
the scabbards at their sides ! 

The kitchen in which the men’s meals 
are cooked is conveniently close to their 
barrack-rooms. It is provided with ranges 
which permit of as many as six hundred 
dinners being prepared at the same time. 
A non-commissioned officer (who receives 
a special training in his duties at the 
Military School of Cookery, Aldershot) 
is in charge of this department. To 
assist him in his work he is allowed the 
services of one or more troopers from each 
squadron in quarters. Great pains are 
taken nowadays to make the soldier's 
food as varied and palatable as possible, 
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and the old rough-and-ready methods of 
cooking are as obsolete as are bows and 
arrows. Thus the dinners are baked one 
day, and stewed or boiled the next ; 
while the breakfast appetite is catered 
for by means of fish, bacon, liver, or eggs. 

As one of the privileges attaching to 
their position, the non - commissioned 
officers in ‘“‘The Blues” do not mess in 
the barrack-rooms with the rank-and-file, 
but have quarters of their own specially set 
apart for this purpose. These are fitted 
up in an extremely comfortable manner, 
and, in addition to a combined reading 
and dining room, contain a_billiard- 
room and refreshment-bar. The mess 
is presided over by Regimental Cor- 
poral-Major Scott, assisted by a small 
committee. 
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Blues,” while the other is a Union Jack, 
which was made by some English ladies in 
Natal. Other gifts to the non-commis- 
sioned officers’ mess consist of handsome 
pieces of plate and photographs of regi- 
mental groups, etc. One of these latter, 
which was taken in South Africa a few years 
ago, shows King Khama in the uniform of 
the Royal Horse Guards. ‘There is also a 
carved oak chair in the room, presented by 
the late Rev. Arthur Robbins, who was 
chaplain to the regiment when it was 
quartered at Windsor. Perhaps the most 
curious thing of all in the way of mess- 
property, however, is a pair of brown 
boots, which stand in a case by them- 
selves. To look at,they appear nothing 
very out of the way, except, perhaps, that 
they are rather large. The _ interest 
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Conspicuous among the different objects 
of interest in the dining-room is a glass 
case containing a couple of flags recently 


brought back from South Africa. One of 
these is a Boer standard, which was hauled 
down at Lydenburg by an officer of “ The 


attaching to them, however, consists in 
the fact that they were the ones worn 
by Colonel Fred Burnaby when he was 
killed in action at Abu Klea. 

For the troopers at Knightsbridge a 
separate recreation-room, furnished with 
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a plentiful supply of newspapers, is pro- 
vided. Here the men also come when 
they want to write letters or indulge in 
such mild dissipation as draughts or 
chess. Adjoining it is a bar, where hot 
suppers can be obtained every evening at 
a most moderate cost. No liquid refresh- 
ment, however, other than that of a 
strictly temperance nature is procurable 
in this room ; if, accordingly, a man 
wishes to quench his thirst with beer, he 
is compelled to go to the canteen. This 
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at rates iower than those ruling outside 
barracks. Everything, indeed, is sold at 
as near cost-price as possible, no more 
profit being looked for than is sufficient to 
cover the working expenses. Under these 
circumstances, as may be imagined, the 
wives of the married men are steady 
patrons of this institution. In the “beer,” 
or ‘*wet” canteen, however, a different 
system is in force, as a profit is sought 
from the sales effected here. It is, how- 


ever, an extremely moderate one, and one 
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regulation is a somewhat vexatious one, 
and there seems no very clear reason why 
it should remain in force. It dates, so far 
as can be ascertained, from the time when 
the non-drinking soldier was officially 
looked upon as something of a crank, 
«while the supper-eater was regarded 
in a manner that almost amounted to 
mistrust. 

In addition to the beer-canteen at 
Knightsbridge, there is a second, known 
as the “ dry” or “‘ grocery” one. This is 
a sort of general shop, where everything 
the soldier can require, from blotting-paper 
to bacon, or soap te sugar, can be obtained 


that enables the men to obtain beer ata 
cheaper rate than they could in a public- 
house. It must also be borne in mind 
that the profits thus made go back to the 
canteen’s customers again, as it is from 
this source that the necessary funds 
are derived for providing the Christ- 
mas dinners, cricket and football gear, 
boats for use when the regiment is at 
Windsor, and extra messing for men on 
guard, etc. 

While early hours are the rule in the 
Army in general, it is the case in cavalry 
regiments in particular. Thus, at Knights- 
bridge the day’s work commences at 6 a.m. 
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The barracks are in a state of activity, 
however, for some little time before this, 
as at 5.40 a.m. the trumpeter of the guard 
sounds the rvéver//le. Ere the shrill notes 


of the call have finished pealing out into 
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technically known as ‘‘slingers”), an 
amusing story is still told to marines and 
other licensed recipients of military anec- 
dotes. Itisto the effect that a newly joined 


subaltern, who was performing his first tour 
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the morning air, the men will have half 
completed their toilets, and be rushing 
off to the ablution-rooms for a_ hasty 
wash. On returning to their rooms, they 
have to make up their beds and sweep 
that part of the floor surrounding them— 
for the British soldier is his own house- 
maid—and then make their way to the 
stables to attend to the wants of their 
chargers. 

This duty lasts for about an hour. When 
it has been carried out to the satisfaction 
of the officer in charge of the parade, the 
men sit down to breakfast at 7.15 a.m. 
The meal consists of a pound of bread 
and a pint of coffee per man, to which is 
added—by means of the recently con- 
ceded ‘‘ extra messing” allowance of three- 
pence per diem—on most mornings of the 
week, butter, fish, or bacon. If, by any 
mischance, the mess has not sufficient 
credit with the “dry” canteen (through 
which institution these luxuries ure 
purchased), the men have perforce to 
content themselves with bread and coffee. 
Concerning this simple form of diet 
(which in barrack - room parlance is 





of duty as “‘orderly officer,” went round the 
barrack-rooms one morning at 8 a.m., in 
accordance with the usual custom. On 
arriving at the one occupied by. his own 
squadron, he inquired of the corporal in 
charge what the men were having for 
breakfast, and was informed that the ménu 
consisted of ‘“‘slingers.” ‘‘ Indeed,” he 
replied innocently; “if they like them, 
let them have ‘ slingers’ again to-morrow, 
at my expense.” 

After breakfast a second parade takes 
place, usually at 8.30 or ga.m. Then, 
at half-past eleven, comes another hour’s 
attendance at the stables, when every- 
thing has to be put into apple-pie order 
for the morning ifspection by the Colonel. 
The chargers used by Royal Horse Guards, 
it may here be remarked, are nearly always 
obtained from Ireland. They are pur- 
chased when about four years old, and 
remain, as a rule, fit for duty for six 
years. The time occupied in training them 
to take their place in the ranks is 
seldom more than nine months at the 
most. In addition to their possessing a 
good appearance, it is necessary for them 
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to be capable weight-carriers, as a trooper 
of ‘‘The Blues” rides at least sixteen 
stone. To convert a recruit for the Royal 
Horse Guards into a full-blown duty- 
soldier takes the best part of a year. 
By the end of this period, however, 
he should have mastered his drill (both 
mounted and dismounted), have passed 
through the riding-school, and become 
proficient in the use of his carbine and 
sabre. 

Dinner, which is served at 1 p.m., 
consists of three-quarters of a pound of 
meat per man, with vegetables, and on 
most days of the week a pudding of 
some sort as well. In the afternoon there 
is a parade for the recruits, the duty- 
men being free to pay a visit to the 
canteen or to employ themselves in any 
other manner they please. Those of 
them, however, who cherish an ambition 
to become non-commissioned officers, 
go to the regimental school for an 


hour and a half, and thus qualify for 
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73 
the educational certificates that are neces- 
sary before promotion can be gained. 
From 5 p.m. to 6 p.m. there is atten- 
dance at stables for all hands, after which 
tea takes place. Between this time and 
9.30 p.m., when a roll-call is held in the 
barrack-rooms, the men are left entirely to 
their own devices. As a rule, this interval 
is generally spent in visiting a theatre or 
music-hall, etc. Permission, too, is freely 
granted to remain out until midnight. In 
these cases the men are required to report 
themselves to the corporal of the guard 
on returning to quarters, who enters their 
names in a book kept for the purpose. 
As all barrack-room lights are extinguished 
at 10 p.m.,and may not be relighted, anyone 
coming in after this time has to go to bed 
in the dark. Why the authorities should 
thus treat grown-up soldiers as though 
they were small children is one of the 
mysteries which has characterised our 
military system ever since the first forma- 
tion of a standing army. 
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WwW about a year ago the marriage 
was celebrated in Munich of 
Prince Rupert of Bavaria, who is in the 
direct line to the throne of that important 
South German kingdom, with Princess 
Gabrielle, daughter of Duke Carl Theodor 
in Bavaria, one of our prominent weeklies 
headed the announcement with these 
words: ‘‘The forthcoming wedding of 
the ‘Prince of Wales.’” Few people 
really know why the title our present 
beloved King Edward VII. enjoyed at that 
time should be given to a Bavarian Prince, 
and we may at once say that Prince Rupert 
himself lays no claim to it; has no 
intentions to deprive the heir to the British 
throne of his rights to the succession. 
On the contrary, he was one of those who 
came to London to offer congratulations to 
Queen Victoria on attaining her Diamond 
Jubilee, when he won golden opinions and 
refused all ‘‘ Legitimist ” attentions. 

It is a remarkable fact that the head of 
every reigning and ex-reigning house in 
Europe is descended on one side or the 
other from James I. (Stuart), with the 
exception of the Kings of Sweden and 
Servia, and the Princes of Montenegro 
and Monaco. However, the most direct 
descendant of Charles I. is the Princess 
Ludwig of Bavaria, Rupert’s mother, who 
was the Archduchess Maria Theresa of 
Austria-Este-Modena, who, but for the 
Act of Settlement, which is considered 
illegal by the “Jacobites” or “ Legiti- 
mists,” would be Queen Mary IV. of 
England and III. of Scotland; her son 
consequently Prince of Wales. Princess 


Maria Theresa is heiress of line of the 
Stuart family. 


The succession to the throne of England 
has always differed from that of the other 
monarchies of Europe ; it was never 
strictly subject to written law. In the 
earliest times, Parliament, or the Witena- 
gemot, as it was then called, elected the 
King from the various members of the 
royal family without consideration of 
primogeniture. This form of succession 
lasted down to the end of the thirteenth 
century, and it was Edward II. who 
succeeded to the throne as first King 
without Parliamentary election. To make 
the state of affairs at that time clear, it 
may be said that there existed heredity in 
the royal family, but not in any special 
individual. Whenever we find that Parlia- 
ment went outside the royal family to find 
a King, the claims of the former were 
settled by 2 marriage of the King with a 
member of the old English monarchy. 

The Duke of York, the heir of line 
of Edward III., called himself ‘“ Right 
inheritor of the crown as it accords with 
God’s law and all natural law.” And this 
is the first instance in English history of 
the claim of hereditary right (now called 
“Legitimism”). In the case of the 
succession of Edward IV., Parliament 
declared that he inherited the crown on 
the death of his father, and there was no 
election. 

Never was the national feeling in favour 
of ‘“ Legitimists” more strongly shown 
than on the death of Elizabeth, when the 
Council, without the consent of, or even 
consultation with, Parliament, and in spite 
of two Acts of Parliament, declared James 
Stuart King of England. This succession 
was by no one questioned or opposed. 
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The doctrine of Divine right to the 
throne was now fully adopted. No doubt 
it was Elizabeth who first claimed it 
successfully. When she was deposed by 
the Pope, who asserted a Divine right to 
do so, she placed against him her Divine 
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“ Oueen Mary 1V.” according to the “* Legitimists.” 


right to reign. As the well-known Jacobite 
scholar, Mr. W. B. Blaikie, of Edinburgh, 
pointed out in a most interesting article in 
the Genealogical Magazine of May 1900, 
“It became a religion for patriotic English- 
men to exalt the dignity and authority of 
her office; her sovereignty was indepen- 
dent of Pope or Council; it came from 
God alone ; and thus the theory of Divine 
right to reign became a living belief... . 
The unopposed succession of the King of 
Scots marked the triumph of the hereditary 
principle.” 

It may prove interesting to show by 
several statutes as quoted by J. N. Figgis 
in his “Theory of the Divine Right of 
Kings,” how the principle of election 
changed into that of hereditary right. 

The throne was granted to Richard III. 
by Parliament in these words: “We... 
choose you . . . our King and Sovereign 
Lord, to whom we know it appertaineth 
so to be chosen.” To Henry VII. it was 
confirmed thus: ‘“‘ Be it ordained, estab- 
lished, and enacted by authority of this 
present Parliament that the inheritance 


of the realms of England .. . be, rest, 
remain, and abide in the most royal 
person of our new Sovereign Lord, King 
Henry VII., and the heirs of his body, and 
in none other.” The Act giving the suc- 
cession to James I. is entirely based upon 
hereditary right: ‘‘We recognise and 
acknowledge . . . that the royal crown of 
England did by inherent birthright . . 
descend and come to your most excellent 
Majesty as being lineally, justly and law- 
fully, next and sole heir of the blood royal 
of this realm.” 

During the quarrel of the unfortunate 
Charles I. and his Parliament, the Royalists 
stood out for the doctrine of Divine right, 
but the theory ceased with the execution 
of the King and the Republican form of 
Government. - With the Restoration it was 
revived, but a reaction set in gradually, 
and in 1680 a Bill actually passed the 
House of Commons by which the Roman 
Catholic Duke of York was excluded from 
the succession. The House of Lords threw 
the Bill out, and the Duke duly suc- 
ceeded as James II. However, after a 
few years he was forced to abdicate. 

To quote again J. N. Figgis, who gives 
us a clear view of the three stages through 
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which the doctrine passed: “In the 
sixteenth century it was a religion of 
resistance to ecclesiastical and foreign 
aggression ; in the seventeenth a policy ; in 
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the eighteenth a romance.” Nothing could 
describe more truly and perfectly the 
changes in the popular opinion. 

When, in 1807, the direct male line died 
out, most of the Jacobites accepted King 
George as the heir. But some looked 


upon the ex-King of Sardinia, Victor 
Emmanuel I., as their rightful Sovereign. 
These were the Legitimists, of whom a 
large party exists to this day, who believed 
and believe in the sacredness of hereditary 
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monarchical government and favour the 
doctrine of Divine right, which no Act of 
Parliament nor any human settlement can 
alter. 

But to explain why the Legitimists look 
upon the Bavarian Princess as their Queen, 
we must go back to Queen Mary, daughter 
of Henry VIII. According to Legitimist 
tenets she was succeeded, not by Eliza- 
beth, but by Mary Stuart as Mary II. of 
England and I. of Scotland, who again 
was succeeded by her son, James I., he 
by Charles I., he by Charles II., and, 
lastly, by James II. “ The Bill of Rights” 
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of 1688 is invalid according to the dogma 
of the Legitimists, and William of Orange 
and his wife Mary Stuart, as well as Queen 
Anne, are considered usurpers. 

The declaration of the English Parlia- 
ment that King James II. had abdicated 
(after he had fled to France in 1688) was 
not accepted by the Legitimists. James 
the Second’s son, James, was the next 
King of the Jacobites. Parliament fixed 
a Protestant succession, and James and 
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Princess Ludwig of Bavaria 


his line, being Roman Catholics, were 
excluded. King Charles the First’s 
youngest daughter, also a Roman Catholic, 
married Philip, Duke of Orleans (brother 
of Louis XIV.). Her daughter Anne 
Mary married the King of Sardinia (of the 
House of Savoy), and in 1700 she claimed 
the crown of England for her son. It 
was decided that if her son would come 
to England, and become a Protestant, he 
might succeed to the throne. She did 
not consent to these conditions, and con- 
sequently her line was excluded from the 
succession. It is remarkable that four 
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of Anne Mary’s grandchildren ascended 
thrones—the King of France, two Kings 
of Spain, and the King of Sardinia. 

There were still the descendants of the 
daughter of James I., Elizabeth, who had 
become the wife of the Elector Palatine 
of the Rhine. She was the mother of 
eight sons and five daughters; among the 
former was Rupert, the Royalist leader. 
Her son Charles Louis left one daughter, 
Charlotte Elizabeth, who became the 
second wife of Philip of Orleans. From 
this marriage sprang the present royal 
House of Orleans. Elizabeth’s sixth son 
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the Second’s son became James III. of 
England. In history he is generally 
called ‘Chevalier de St. George,” or 
“The Old Pretender.” His son, the 
“Young Chevalier,” or ‘‘ Bonnie Prince 
Charlie,” succeeded as Charles III. He 
died without legitimate issue, and his 
brother, Cardinal of York, became 
Henry IX. With him the male line of 
the Stuarts came to an end, and the 
female line became heir. We _ have 
already referred to King Victor Emmanuel 
as the descendant of Henrietta Anne. 
the daughter of Charles I. He is the 


PRINCE RUPSRT OF BAVARIA. 


The “ Legitimists’’’ Prince and Princess of Wales. 


left three daughters, who were married 
respectively to the Prince of Salm, the 
Prince of Condé, and the Duke of 
Hanover, uncle of George I. All these 
were Roman Catholics, therefore excluded 
from the succession, and Elizabeth’s 
youngest child, Sophia, widow of the 
Protestant Elector of Hanover, was 
declared heir to the English throne. She 
died a few weeks before Queen Anne, and 
her son George succeeded to the throne 
of Great Britain and Ireland. The “‘ Act 
of Settlement” passed the English Parlia- 
ment in 1701, in the Commons by a 
majority of one. 

Our readers will excuse our having 
digressed from our subject. According 
to the claims of the Legitimists, James 


Legitimists’ King Victor I. He was suc- 
ceeded in his Stuart inheritance by his 


daughter, Mary Beatrix Victoria, or 
Mary III. She married her mother’s 
brother, Francis IV., Duke of Modena. 
She died in 1820, and was succeeded in 
her British claims by her son, Francis I. 
He died in 1875 without issue, and the 
claims descended to his niece, the Arch- 
duchess Mary Theresa, who was born in 
1849, and married, in 1868, Prince Ludwig 
of Bavaria, eldest son of the Prince Regent 
and heir presumptive of the Bavarian 
throne. She is the Legitimists’ Mary IV. 
of England, and her eldest son, Prince 
Rupert, their Prince of Wales. 

Prince Ludwig becomes, through his 
wife, of peculiar interest to us. There is 
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no doubt that he is married to the most 
direct descendant of Charles I., who, but 
for the Act of Settlement, would be Queen 
of England and Scotland. 

Mr. W. B. Blaikie, to whom we are 
indebted for much of the information 
here given, maintains that even if the Act 
of Settlement were illegal, the Princess 
Ludwig could not reign, inasmuch as 
her grandmother, Mary III., in marrying 
her own uncle, violated English law, 
and forfeited all British claims for her 
children. He therefore considers the true 
Stuart heir is the descendant of Mary the 
Third’s younger sister, who married the 
Duke of Parma, and who is now repre- 
sented by her grandson, Robert, Duke of 
Parma, Robert I. of England and IV. of 
Scotland. 

The Prince, whose portrait we give, was 
born in 1848, and is now living He 
married, first, a daughter of the King of 
the Two Sicilies; and, secondly, of the 
late Dom Miguel of Portugal. He has 
seven sons and eleven daughters, of whom 
the eldest was married to Prince Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria, and died in January 1899. 
Her eldest son is Prince Boris vf Tirnova, 


DUKE ROBERT OF PARMA. 
“ King Robert 1.”’ according to the “ Legitimists.”* 


born 1894. Should his uncles remain 
unmarried or have no issue, Prince Boris 
would be the direct Stuart heir. We 
reproduce here the last photograph taken 


of the late Princess of Bulgaria and her 
eldest son, Prince Boris. The Princess 
frequently referred with pride to her Stuart 
blood, and often spoke of a possibility of 
her little son becoming a great King. 

The Bavarian Stuart, though also proud 
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of her descent, is quite satisfied with her 
present position and her prospects. Her 
married life has been a very happy one. 
Prince and Princess Ludwig of Bavaria 
inhabit the beautiful Palace of Wittelsbach, 
in Munich, and entertain a great deal. 
They are very popular among all classes, 
and their only trouble has now been 
removed by the marriage of their eldest 
son, who seemed to have been most 
reluctant to enter the matrimonial bonds. 
He frequently expressed his resolve never 
to marry except he loved. We intend 
closing our article with the romance of 
the Legitimists’ ‘‘ Prince of Wales.” 
Royal marriages are, alas! so frequently 
simply the outcome of diplomatic or 
political arrangements that it is almost a 
relief to be abie to record a true love- 
match. 

Prince Rupert, who is named after his 
renowned romantic ancestor, the Cavalier 
leader who died in London, has actually 
been approached on various occasions 
by fanatic Legitimists with a hope of 
inducing him to claim the throne of 
England; and dyring his stay in London 
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in 1897 bouquets of white roses were sent 
to him every day. 

Prince Rupert, who is separated from 
our crown by nearly two hundred years of 
history—namely, from the Act of Settle- 
ment of 170z—does, as already mentioned, 
not take any interest in the affairs of the 
Legitimists; and neither he himself nor 
his mother has ever given them the 
slightest encouragement. The youthful 
Prince is of a studious nature, and a great 
traveller. He 


to have fallen in love with her at 
first sight. His feelings were recipro- 
cated, and before many weeks had passed 
Prince Rupert paid a visit to Tegernsee, 
the home of the Princess, and the consent 
of the Duke Carl Theodor having been 
given, with that of the Prince’s father and 
mother, the permission of the Prince 
Regent and the German Emperor were 
at once forthcoming, with. the warmest 
congratulations from all parts of Europe. 

The bride’s 





devotes much of 
his time to his 
military education, 
and prepares him- 
self most seriously 
for the high posi- 
tion he will have 
to fill some day. 
Court functions 
and Society enter- 
tainments are not 
to his taste, and 
he prefers a quiet 
sojourn in the 
country. So much 
did he seem to 
love retired life 
that his parents 
were greatly 
troubled, especi- 
ally as there is 
still fresh in their 
memory the ex- 
traordinary love 
for solitude of 
the late King 
Ludwig II. of 
Bavaria, who was so nearly related to the 
Prince. 

It was therefore a great joy, not alone 
for the parents, but for all relations and 
for the Bavarians in general, when the 
betrothal of the Prince to the charming 
Princess Gabrielle was announced. Prince 
Rupert had returned from a long journey 
when he met his present wife, who during 
his absence had grown from a child to a 
woman, at a family gathering at Munich. 
Impressed by the youthful beauty of the 
Princess, her sweetness of manner, and 
her amiable disposition, he may be said 
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family is well 
known, her father 
being an eminent 
oculist, a personal 
friend of the 
German Emperor 
and Empress, a 
gentleman who 
gives his time for 
the benefit of the 
suffering poor, and 
has converted 
even his palace 
into a free hos- 
pital. Princess 
Gabrielle, or as 
she is now, 
Princess Rupert, 
has been trained 
in surgery and in 
nursing, is a 
splendid linguist, 
fond of sports, a 
fearless rider, and 
an accomplished 
cyclist. She will 
indeed be an 
ornament to the Court of Bavaria. The 
Prince, her devoted husband, is a man 
of simple tastes, is good-looking and 
affable to a degree. The two seem in 
every respect suited to each other. They 
will occupy a wing of the Wittelsbach 
Palace, but will no doubt spend a large 
part of their time at Possenhofen and 
Tegernsee. How little the elevation of 
the bride to her present position will alter 
her character may be judged from the fact 
that one of her first actions after her return 
from the honeymoon trip was a visit to her 
father’s free hospital in Munich. 
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The photographs we give here of the 
“Prince of Wales” and the “ Princess of 
Wales” of the Legitimists make a further 
description of the young couple unneces- 
sary. 

As the Stuart heirs live in friendship 
with our beloved reigning family and are 
perfectly satisfied with the present state of 
things, our article cannot offend, and the 
subject cannot but be interesting to the 
general public. The explanation of the 
descent of ‘‘ Mary IV.” is given herein, 
especially as the facts are not so generally 
known as they ought to be. The subject 
has been brought again into prominence 
by the issue in recent years of the organ of 
the “ Order of the White Rose,” a society 
founded to promote Legitimists’ principles, 
and by the publication by the Marquis of 
Ruvigny and Cranstoun Metcalfe of the 
so-called ‘‘ Legitimists’ Kalendar,” which 
treats not only of the case of the Stuarts, 
but gives the names of all royal persons 
who would now occupy thrones had the 
hereditary systems not been altered through 
Acts of Settlement or revolutions. 
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In the historical part of our sketch we 
have touched some of the most interesting 
chapters of English history, and mentioned 
persons who have frequently been made 
the heroes of romantic novels. We are 
annually reminded that there are still in 
existence among us people who look 
upon the most direct Stuart heirs 
as their legitimate Sovereigns; we say 
we are annually reminded, for they 
never miss a year without making 
a pilgrimage to the tombs of those 
Stuarts whose remains rest in West- 
minster Abbey. 

“Mary IV.” is known in England, but 
we believe that this is the first time that 
the portraits of “Robert I.” of Great 
Britain and his heirs have been reproduced 
in an English magazine. We trust, there- 
fore, that this paper will be welcomed by 
our readers, for it tells of a part of the 
glorious history of our own country, the 
story of a great family, many members 
of which occupied our throne, and a 
descendant of which is our present 
beloved Sovereign, King Edward. 
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| THE 


LEGEND OF ST. 


PIANO. 


By GEORGES MONTBARD. 


i th lllu 


T some unknown period a hely man 


became a hermit on the Island of 


Pianosa, a group of rocks lying between 
Sardinia and Italy. He lived there on 
fasting, hardships, and prayer. This style 
of living would have killed anyone but a 
hermit; but it did not interfere with our 
Saint, whom, on the contrary, fasting 
seemed to invigorate. 
Hardships hardened 
his muscles; prayer 
raised him to the 
height of beatitude, 
and he allowed him- 
self to be pickled, so 
to speak, in devotion, 
in a far niente full of 
charm. Vi 

This very much{ 
annoyed Satan, who 
was thoroughly upset 
by the calm and 
modest life of this 
holy man, who in such 
saintly manner pre- < 
pared for himself a 
berth in Paradise. 

One day our Saint, 
who had not yet been 
canonised, though he 
assuredly possessed 
all the necessary 
qualifications, indo- 
iently lay stretched 
on the fine warm 
golden sand, his 
moist temples gently 
caressed by the frag- 
rant breath of abaimy 
breeze, his eyes nait 
closed. His mouth, 
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He hastened back to his grotto. 
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slightly opened, was lazily chewing the 
cud of his devotions, gazing on heaven, 
his future abode, and the sea which 
separated him from that world of sinners 
from whom he had fled. His heavy eye- 
lids were closing up and his weary eyes no 
longer saw, when he suddenly imagined 
he heard something like a vague melody, 

distant, aérial, with 
y suppressed but deep 
strains, which formed 
a kind of delightful 
accompaniment to 
the mystical languid- 
ness which 
enwrapped him: his 
beatitude set to music 
by the angels, he 
thought. In the 
belief that the whole 
affair was a polite 
attention from above, 
he allowed himself to 
be lulled to sleep by 
the melodious strains 
and the deceiving 
and extravagant 
illusion. 

When our anchor- 
ite awoke, night had 
for many hours 
spread over fatigued 
earth its star-studded 
canopy. His siesta 
had been extraordin- 
arily prolonged that 
day, at the expense of 
his religious duties. 
He hastened back to 
his grotto and dined 
off an oration. A 
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few stripes of a whip self-applied to his 
shoulders restored calm to his conscience, 
which reproached him with having allowed 
himself to fall into the sin of laziness, 
after which he threw himself on his pallet. 

For some time his thoughts kept him 

awake; they dwelt on the recollection of 
that delicious concert of which the sweet 
melody was yet in his ears. A hermit is 
generally a little inquisitive, and, while 
yielding to 
Morpheus, he 
remained 
puzzled,seek- 
ing vainly to 
solve the 
problem. 
“The Devil 
take me,” he 
muttered un- 
consciously 
from time to 
time between 
two vawns, 
and tired with 
torturing his 
brain, ‘“‘the 
devil take me 
if ever mine 
ears heard 
such music!” 
and falling 
back on his 
couch of dry 
moss, he slept 
the sleep of 
one who en- 
joysatranquil 
conscience. 

Those imprudent words were 
to cost him dear, unaccompanied 
as they were by the sign of the 
Cross. Satan, who was respons- 
ible for this practical musical 
joke that had so puzzled the 
worthy hermit, was eavesdropping at the 
very moment; he chuckled, quite elated, for 
he knew his quarry was now in his clutches. 

That very night St. Piano dreamt, or 
thought that he dreamt, a horrible dream. 
He dreamt that teeth 
pulled out, that his nerves, his muscles, 


his were being 


his tendons, all his flesh machinery, were 


He dreamt that he was 


bein 4 dissected. 


OF ST. PIANO. 
being torn from his body. In short, he 
dreamt that he was being dissected, and 
that a horrible demon, with matchless. 
skill, was manufacturing out of those 
scattered elements a monstrous musical 
instrument of a strange and quaint shape. 
His teeth, in the 
hands of the clever 
workman, had become 
prodigiously long, 
broad, and 
sharp, and 
served as a 
keyboard to 
the instru- 
ment. His 
nerves, deli- 
cately woven, 
stretched out 
in most 
regular 
fashion, 
possessed the 
rigidity and 
sonority of 
brass, and 
produced the 
higher notes, 
the muscles. 
and tendons. 
emitting the 
lower ones; 
the brain gave 
expression to 
the subtle 
sensations 
produced by 
the incessant 
call on the 
nerves ; his heart was the rhyth- 
mical exponent, his intellect the 
soul of the melody; his pulse 
beat time ; the lachrymal glands 
imparted to the trills their 
crystal limpidity ; his blood was 
the vehicle whereby harmony circulated 
through the whole; the bass notes came 
from the cavities of the stomach. From 
other receptacles notes escaped light and 
airy on the wings of feeling, and as a 
climax, his eyes, fitted in their sockets, 
served as two candles fixed in the fatal 
instrument, lighting the performer, who 
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played the most varied airs on his person. 
Nothing remained of him but his bones 
and skin. It is true he had the very 
dubious satisfaction of watching his own 
torture with his own eyes. 

He was striving to doubt the very 
evidence of his senses, when the horrible 
musician, with diabolic agility, began to 
work his fingers up and down what had 
once been his teeth. Immediately his 
whole frame began to vibrate in unison. 
Indeed, there was now no room left for 
doubt: he was nothing more or less than a 
musical instrument ! 

The enormous body of the instrument 
rested on the ground; two massive feet, 
something like fluted pillars, supported in 
front a second box, long and flat, with a 
lid containing the keyboard. The sound 
escaped in sonorous, clanging waves, 
rising to the shrillest tone and traversing 
the whole board, to descend to the deep 
bass notes. 

Through his lignous pores prodigious 


Under those implacable fingers the sensation 
was horrible. 
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rumbling noises burst out, now squeaking 
in frightful acuity, now bellowing hoarsely 
or whistling shrilly a singular, queer, 
sinister melody 
as though com- 
posed of sighs 
and sobs mark- 
ing in convul- 
sive stanzas the 
perpetual and 
painful chant 
of suffering 
humanity. 

The sensation 
was horrible 
when, under 
those implac- 
able fingers, 
hammering his 
poor teeth in 
cadence, his 
nerves, his 
muscles, his tendons—in one word, all his 
miserable remains, horribly smitten, un- 
mercifully lacerated and bruised—struggled 
in indescribable agony under a perfect 
hail of notes. 

Happily a false tooth, which suddenly 
gave way, put an end to the musical 
hurricane, and procured for the poor 
Saint a few moments’ respite. 

It was high time—another note would 
have finished him. ‘ Well!” said the 
unmerciful musician — for he who made 
sport of him and thus played on him was 
no other than the Evil One himself— 
“Well, my good Piano, you’re satisfied, 
I hope; your wish is fulfilled; you expressed 
a desire that the devil might take you, 
and — behold! your desire has_ been 
complied with! You will do me the 
justice to acknowledge that I have man- 
aged things in first-rate style. You, so 
sensitive with regard to music, I have 
transformed into an inexhaustible source 
of harmony!” 





You will swear on your 
hope of salvation. 


Piano’s eloquent rep'y was a very wry 
grimace. 

“Tf,” pursued this humorous individual, 
‘everything is not entirely to your taste, 
as I may judge by your looks, and you 
should prefer to recover your natural shape, 
you are free to do so—on one condition.” 
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“What may that be?” quickly asked 
Piano, whose heart throbbed with joy 
at the hope of being able to be released 
of the torture to which he was subjected. 
“This: you will swear on your hope 
of salvation that directly you are 
extricated from this article of 
furniture, and have recovered your 
natural shape, you will without 
delay quit this island. I shall 
provide you with the means. You 
will take away with you your second 
self, which you shall henceforth call 
‘Piano,’ and as soon as you reach Genoa 
you shall have thousands of this instrument 
manufactured, and you shall scatter them 
throughout the world with plenty of 
advertising prospectuses. This for your 
expenses,” he added, throwing on the 
ground a large bag with distended sides, 
from which issued a merry chinking 
of gold. 
The devil’s proposal was in itself per- 
fectly harmless, save that it came from 


such quarters and had a slight fragrance 


of brimstone. The Saint, besides, felt 


His poor aureole had flown away. 
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Piano was in ecstasies. 


horribly ill at ease in his box; his eyes, 
in their crystal sockets, were most painfully 
affected by insufferable dazzling glimmer- 
ings ; the avalanche of notes made his 
head swim; his body, terribly shaken by 
the floods of harmony, was already black 
and blue; his brain tortured by the 
infinite subtleties of the melody , his 
heart transformed into a rhythmic valve ; 
his intellect had been lost in the frightful 
and deafening noise, and then those above 
had given him up, and had deprived him 
of his nearly formed aureole. 

“Pon my honour,” he thought, “Ill 
catch hold of the last straw held out to 
me. Unable to become a saint, unwilling 
to be the agent of my own torture, I am 
satisfied to remain a man.” It was 
certainly very much like losing caste, for 
one who had been so near the goal of 
sanctity ; but he comforted himself with 
the thought that he might have fallen 
lower still. 

After hesitating for a few minutes he 
accepted ; whereupon he found himself 
again in his human skin, and a whole one 
too, but alas! not in odour of sanctity. 
He stretched out his muscles, satisfied 
himself that his person was complete, and, 
feeling happy that matters were not worse, 
he leant with his elbow on his former 
prison and wistfully gazed for a long time 
on his poor aureole, which had flown 
away and was disappearing in the blue 
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summits of the heavens until its pale 
corolla faded away in never-ending space. 
Then he heaved a deep sigh, his head 
fell on his breast, while tears of regret 
trembled on his eyelashes. The sight of 
the round-bellied money-bag, however, 
soon dried up his tears, though it reminded 
him of the sad truth—Satan had dis- 
appeared. 

The next day a vessel, mysteriously 
blown on in the direction of Pianosa, took 
him abroad, in company with his money- 
bag and ungainly instrument. Five days 
later he reached Genoa safe and sound, 
and faithful to his promise, followed to 
the letter the instructions of his dark 
majesty, flooding all quarters of the globe 
with pianos and prospectuses. 

At first things went on smoothly enough ; 
the new instrument created quite a furore, 
lavishing its harmony on the grateful 
universe. The golden age seemed to 
have made its reappearance. Spiders 
wove quietly their cobwebs in the spacious 
and empty halls of the deserted Courts of 
Justice; virtue grew in men’s hearts as 
luxuriant as the spring herbage in the 
meadows; saints cropped up in _ vast 
numbers; the human race was luxuriating 
in a voluptuous plethora of melody. 

Piano was in ecstasies. The Evil One, 
according to him, had got the worst of the 
bargain when he thought he was fooling 
him. Piano entertained serious thoughts 
of asking for his aureole to be returned 
to him. 

Meanwhile, Satan was laughing in his 
sleeve. 

But soon the baneful effects of that 
subtle, seductive, and deadly poison 
showed themselves with frightful force. 
Its ravages were terrible. The suave 
emotion which had at first manifested 
itself turned by degrees into a kind of 
brutal stupidity; brains, which had be- 
come soft under these incessant cascades 
of harmony, melted liquid; the muscles, 
paralysed by prolonged excitation, lost 
their elasticity ; intellects, losing all com- 
mand over themselves under the perfect 
avalanche of flats and naturals, were all 
at sea. Finally, the human race, a prey 
to an unheard-of hallucination, losing 
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with its virility its sense of justice and 
self-respect, crumbled down in the midst 
of the horrible concert into an abyss 
of hysterical ferocity of appalling cor- 
ruption, quite as powerless in its weakly 
decrepitude to destroy the instrument 


of torture as the opium-smoker is to 


Certain sinners were refused admittance. 


refuse the poison which brutalises and 
destroys him. 

Hades became thickly populated; 
certain sinners who formerly would have 
been received with open arms were now 
disdainfully refused admittance. 

Poor Piano knew now what scourge he 
had unwittingly launched on the world, 
and the unworthy part which the originator 
of the diabolical instrument had made him 
play. Seized with remorse, he died shortly 
of notes on the brain, coupled with a 
heart-disease caused by the loss of his 
beatification. 








I'THE DEAD VILLAGES OF 
THE ZUIDERZEE. 


Compiled from the Dutch of W. O. J. Niewenkamp and J. G. Veldheer. 





HIS toy ocean or glorified pond 

(it has been wittily compared by 

Mr. G. H. Boughton, R.A., to ‘‘a tem- 
porary inundation on a large scale”), the 
Zuiderzee, or South Sea, whose depth at parts 
does not excéed a foot or two, is the most 
youthful of all the seas of Europe: seven 
hundred years ago it did not exist. When 
the Romans invaded the Netherlands, 
about fifty years B.c., they found this vast 
basin covered with forest, the savage 
haunt of wolf and bear. Communicating 
by a river with the North Sea was 
a considerable lake, by Tacitus called 
Flevo. This lake, which received the 
waters of the Amstel and the Yesel, 
gradually encroached more and more 
on the surrounding low country, con- 
verting férest into marshland, and in 
turn submerging it. In the thirteenth 
century the German Ocean stormed by 
degrees the then fertile and populous 
jsthmus to the north; and, blending 
with the great lake and other smaller 
lakes of the interior, created what is 
now known as the Zuiderzee. During 
thirteen centuries Holland, it is said, 
has known at least one great destructive 
inundation every seven years ; the series 
of floods that brought the Zuiderzee 
into being and caused the severing 
of North Holland and Friesland, is a 
long, confused tale of watery havoc 
and rapine, of countless lives lost, of 
towns and villages overwhelmed. If 
in the course of their eventful history 
the Hollanders have had their fill of 
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fighting with Roman, Spaniard, English- 
man, and what other transient foes, 
they have had truly one permanent and 
implacable enemy in that Sea before which 
“the tall rampire’s artificial pride” has 
had so often and so disastrously to bow. 
The tale of Zuiderzee, with its strange 
calamitous origin, its traditions of cities 
sunk beneath its bosom, with ‘cities along 
its shores once thronged and famous, now 
dwindled and their glory departed, with 
its picturesque craft and quaint people 
with their traditional costume, manners, 
and customs, is full of charm; and very 
quaint and interesting still are the remains 
of those cities, so nigh forgotten by the 
world that they may be fairly described as 
‘the dead villages of the Zuiderzee.” 

The schoolboy’s idea of Holland gener- 
ally consists of a country with cities so 
clean that one may eat meat with the 
roadway serving as a plate. Though this 
idea is, on the whole, exaggerated, it has 
a very reasonable basis, for the cleanliness 
of a Dutch village is a thing not easily 
attained. As an apt illustration may be 
taken the village of Broek. 

An old chronicle records that “‘ a people 
called the Brugteros or Broekers, inhabit- 
ing the Upper Rhine, had been forced by 
internal strife and other troubles to leave 
their native region. These Broekers settled 
in Holland, West Friesland, and Water- 
land, and gave their name to the district.” 
A more logical explanation of the origin 
of their name may be found in the natural 
conditions of the land they inhabited ; so 
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BROEK IN WATERLAND: ON THE CANAL. 
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that Broek in Waterland would simply 
mean the marshy ground in that part of 
Holland which is called Waterland. With 
strangers, the village has obtained a repu- 
tation for exaggerated neatness. We can- 
not do better than quote Van der Aa’s 
words regarding Broek, although at the 
present time the village is much the 
same as all other villages in Waterland, 
and is not specially distinguished for 
extreme neatness: ‘“‘ The cleanliness for 
which this village is justly renowned shows 
itself even more in the interior of the 
houses than outside. Everything shines: 
not a speck of dust or dirt can be seen 
anywhere, and the furniture, although 
simple in the extreme, is thoroughly good. 
The little flower- gardens share in the 
general tidiness. The Broekers carry 
their love of cleanliness often to the 
extent of preferring to go without food 
rather than soil their pots and pans. No 


smoke or dirt of any kind is ever seen in 
the kitchens; the kitchen grates, indeed, 
are seldom, if ever, used for cooking pur- 


poses. The back kitchens are always 
fitted with small fireplaces, where the 
general cooking is done. All the houses 
have two doors. The steps to the front 
door are removed, leaving a space of two 
or three feet between the level of the door 
and the street. This door is used thrice 
at most for each member of the family— 
namely, for baptisms, weddingsand funerals, 
on which occasions a loose step is placed 
in front of it. The small door at the side is 
the ordinary house-door. Each house also 
has a best room, which is never used 
except on the occasion of a wedding or 
funeral. The finest and costliest house of 
Broek is one built in the beginning of the 
last century by a Mr. Ditmars. It has 
beautiful grounds, and is said to be the 
finest building north of the Y.. The 
streets of the village were laid in 1661, 
and are kept so scrupulously clean that 
one is almost afraid to walk over them in 
one’s boots. They are strewn with white 
sand in little patterns along the fronts 
of the houses. Everything that could 
possibly bring dirt into the streets is care- 
fully kept away. It is not even permitted 
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to walk about with a lighted pipe. This 
is prohibited not only on account of 
cleanliness, but also for fear of fire. Once 
a month there is said to be a general 
inspection of the streets to insure their 
being kept in perfect condition.” 

The Waterlanders, in addition to having 
established a character for cleanliness, 
appear also to have been the staunchest 
of democrats. They seem always to have 
had a strong objection to bow before their 
noble lords. Together with the people of 
Kennemerland, they devised a scheme to 
destroy every stronghold on their land, 
and exterminate the nobles. How they 
partly succeeded, and how they paid for 
their failure, the following old story 
shows: ‘‘ The Waterlanders, with the 
Little Frieslanders and the people of 
Kennemerland, had vowed the destruction 
of the nobles. They destroyed the Castle 
of Swanburg and many other burghs, 
strongholds, castles, and manors. Through 
the intervention of certain influential per- 
sons, and strongly urged thereto by Florus 
the Fifth, Count of Holland, the people 
of Waterland afterwards agreed to make 
a compact with the Count Johan of Persyn, 
provided that the Little Frieslanders did 
the same; and they would not sign any 
compact by which they should be bound 
either by the Lords of Persyn, or in any 
way whatever, to take up arms against 
the Little Frieslanders or against any 
other people, except of their own free 
will.” The conditions made on either 
side were that: “The Lords of Persyn 
should not under any pretext whatever 
attempt to rebuild the walls of Swanburg 
with either wood or stone, and if they did 
ever attempt to do so, which God forbid, 
the peace between them, the Lords of 
Persyn, yea, between the Counts of 
Hoiland and the Fries!anders, should be 
at an end. The good people of Water 
land should not be compelled by them to 
leave their country to fight against the 
Frieslanders or against any other people 
under the sun, and ali wrong done to theif 
liege lords or to themselves should be 
avenged by them under their own bannet. 
The verdict of their own Sheriffs should 
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never be revoked by the Lords of Persyn. 
The people should inspect their dyke 
after stormy or bad weather without wait- 
ing to be ordered to do so by their lord. 
They should raise no tolls or taxes on 
roads or waterways belonging to the 
priests, who were exempt from paying 
duty under the act of freedom granted to 
the Fries papists. ‘Ihe Waterlanders were 
to receive pardon for all acts of injustice. 
and rebellion, for pillaging and destroying 
the Castle of Swanburg, provided they 
paid the fines and penalties imposed. At 
the Feast of St. Walburgus they were to 
pay into the Court of Persyn a fine of 
#39; further, for manslaughter, £10; for 
inflicting a serious wound upon anyone, 
#2; and for a slight wound, 41; for 
killing a swan, 5s., etc. And to make 
sure that the Castle of Swanburg should 
not be built up again they agreed to pay 
down in that same year the sum of £35 
less 5s.” Up to this point the history of 


the house of Swanburg can be traced ; 
it was never built up again, although 


after mafly years Jan of Persyn, the 
third of that name, styled himself no 
longer Lord but Knight of Waterland. 
He sold his jurisdiction over Waterland 
to Count Florus, and afterwards his son 
received half the district in fief from this 
Count. But a castle has never more been 
built in Waterland unto this day, except 
only the castle of Purmer-en-de. This 
agreement was made between Lord Jan of 
Persyn and the free people of Waterland 
(not his vassals), and signed in the presence 
of Lord Florentius, Count of Holland, 
Lord Willem, Knight of Haarlem, Lord 
Gysbrecht of Amstelland, Lord Arend of 
Helmskerk, and Florus of Putten, in the 
year of our*Lord 1275, on Monday after 
Christmas Day. 

The quaint records extant of these 
districts and their villages harmonise well 
with the picturesqueness of their remains. 
We find the following chronicled of the 
township of Edam: ‘The which is now 
called Edam, but was formerly known as 
Yedam, from a little brook called the Ye 
or Yede: the which flowed round the 
church of the town and through a 
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sluice or dam, into the harbour, and so 
out to sea; hence the town was called 
Yedam, which proves that the original 
village must have been situated close to 
this brook. The town is now surrounded 
by walls and ramparts, and noted for the 
good cheese made there. The dock is 
oblong, and always well furnished with 
large and beautiful ships, which are built 
there from year to year, as large and as 
handsome as can be found anywhere in 
Holland and Zeeland, both merchantmen 
and men-of-war. The town lies about 
two miles’ distance from Hoorn, both by 
land and by sea.” 

One of the most picturesque spots in 
Edam is the Dam Square, close to the 
Dam, or what used to be the Ladydam. 
The wooden bridge, which originally ran 
across the tidal dock, was replaced 
in 1540 by a stone arch, below which, 
by command of King Philip IIL, a 
sluice was built in 1567 by the Locks 
Corporation in Klunemerland and West 
Friesland, a body which still exists. 
The Emperor Charles V. had already had 
his attention drawn to the unsafe con- 
dition of the sheets of water, due to the 
encroachment of the Zuiderzee, which, 
through the new dock of Edam, cut in 
1357, had received free access to these 
waters. The great opposition of the 
burghers of Edam, who claimed the 
privilege granted to them on the zoth of 
November, 1357, “‘to have and to hold 
the new dock in undisputed possession 
for all time,” made the Emperor always 
reluctant to carry out a measure which 
would certainly seem to threaten in the 
long run the welfare of Edam with its 
many dock-wharfs. But the matter was 
not lost sight of, and when at last the 
waters in the rear, especially those of 
the Purmer and Beemster meres, which 
were fed by the Zuiderzee, began to 
encroach upon the mainland to such an 
extent that their spread became a causé 
for serious alarm, Philip II. resolved to 
waive the claim of Edam and to build the 
sluice for the good of the commonwealth. 
At first the burghers lost no opportunity 
of expressing their disapprobation of this 
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act, and all through the century different 
lawsuits were carried on between the 
Government and the township. When 
in 1621 the Purmer mere was reclaimed, 
the condition of the water as regards 
navigation was not improved, and the 
prediction of the burghers of Edam 
that their dock would gradually run 
dry began to come true. Until the 
end of the eighteenth century the gates 
remained in the sluice. Now the waters 
of the Zuiderzee are sufficiently held in 
check by the large sea-lock at the Oorgat, 
which in 1828 took the place of the then 
existing lock. On either side of the Dam 
are seats with fine wrought-iron backs. 
The seat on the west side dates from the 
sixteenth century; the other on the east 
side is probably of later workmanship. A 
feature of this ironwork was that it oxidised 
very little. It has now, however, been 
coated over with paint, so that this pecu- 
liarity can no longer be noticed. From 


the Dam one gets a good view of the 
sixteenth-century gable of the dwelling- 


house now known as the Edam Museum. 
This house is built of brick and hewn 
stone, a portion of the lower balcony 
having been renewed in 1895 under 
the supervision of experts. It was sold 
by public auction on the death of its last 
inhabitant in 1893. In order to rescue 
it from possible demolition or disfigure- 
ment it was bought by the municipality, 
who at once set to work to make the 
spacious upper floor, which offered nothing 
of special interest, fit for habitation. 
Shortly after, the lower floor, which was 
but little damaged, was converted into a 
museum. Suitable furniture was placed in 
the typically antique apartments, and an 
interesting collection of pictures, draw- 
ings, books, and papers, all relating to the 
history of Edam, Monnikendam, Pur- 
merend, and other old Waterland places, 
was soon amassed. The opening of the 
museum took place on Aug. 5, 1895. The 
collection increased to such an extent 
that it became necessary to use also the 
upper floor, which had been let by 
the municipality. A liberal contribution 
from Mr. D. Franken Dz. enabled the 
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Administration in the spring of 1897 to 
begin putting the upper storey into order, 
When these rooms were ready every- 
thing not directly in keeping with 
the ancient character of the lower 
floor was conveyed to the next. The 
vestibule, where until then most of the 
objects had been exhibited, was especially 
improved by this clearance. On enter- 
ing, One is impressed by the massive oak 
beams of the ceiling, supported by corbels, 
and by the floor, paved with square red 
tiles—an impression not diminished on 
seeing the inner gallery of solid, polished 
oak, with its numerous tiny lead-cased 
windows, and the winding staircase, also 
of oak, leading to the next door. The walls 
are almost entirely taken up by four old 
pictures, three of which used to be kept at 
the Town Hall. Theyrepresent the “‘ Lions” 
of Edam. The portrait on the east wall is 
of a worthy skipper’s. daughter, Tryntije 
Cornelisse Kever, surnamed ‘‘ The Great 
Maid,” born in 1616, and said to have 
reached on her seventeenth birthday the 
extravagant height of 4,45 el (Old Dutch 
measure, equal to about 13 feet). Of the 
portraits on the opposite wall, one repre- 
sents the Burgomaster of Edam, Peter 
Dirksz, known as “long beard” of 
account of the immense growth of that 
appendage. He died in 1606. The other 
is of a famous fat innkeeper of Edam, 
born at the Hague in 1570. At the top 
of this picture is inscribed rhyme in sad 
doggerel, something to this effect— 

Here I the beholder astound : 

Aged forty-two, hale and sound, 

I weigh 455 pound. 

Talk of inns brings us to the butter and 
cheese trade, for which these districts are 
justly famous, as the old records show. 
As early as the fourteenth century ther 
was considerable activity in this traffic, and 
in 1394 a weighing-house was established. 
We find the following record concerning 
it: “ The city’s trade in butter and chees 
increased rapidly. The merchandise wa 
taken from this port in fishing-smacks 
and it was found necessary to set up # 
weighing-machine, in order that buttet 
and cheese and all other merchandist 
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might be properly weighed before being 
loaded or unloaded. This house was built 
on the dyke, now known as the Brede- 
straat, at the corner of Cummin Street, so 
called after the spice, in which a good 
trade was done at that time.” A century 
and a half afterwards, in 1557, it was 
decided to build a new and larger weigh- 
ing-house on the Fishmarket, which is still 
fairly well preserved in its original con- 
dition. In its new surroundings the build- 
ing soon became the centre of trade and 
commerce, the more so as the fishing 
trade, particularly herring - fishing, had 
increased to such an extent that between 
four and five hundred herring-busses put 
out to sea annually. The fish were caught 
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in “‘nets without any bait, because they, 
contrary to the nature of other fish, take 
their nourishment from the water.” The 
old Dutch proverb which says, ‘ Salmon 
is good, but herring is better,” proves con- 
clusively that herring-fishing was a very 
lucrative trade. 

It is possible, in the space at command, 
to touch upon only a few of the interest- 
ing aspects presented by these villages. 
As will be seen, however, they offer infinite 
possibilities both to the artist and the 
antiquary ; and as their distance from 
London is in these days of rapid travel 
so insignificant, it is somewhat remarkable 
that these possibilities have not long been 
more fully recognised. 
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